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Somebody has said that biography is 
usually falsehood from the mouth of 
of 


On the safe middle ground of 


Hattery, or slander from the lips 
malice. 
unobjectionable truth is ventured the 
simple statement that Hon. Charles A. 
Busiel is a broad, practical, upright, and 
useful citizen. Manly in his instincts, 
generous in his impulses, genial in his 
manners, fully rounded in all his facul- 
ties, he is remarkably well equipped for 
life’s battle. health, 


resolute enterprise and that inestimable 


In robust with 
quality known as sound good sense, he 
averages far above men in general. It 
is safe to say that no business manager 
in New Hampshire is more highly 
appreciated and affectionately regarded 
in his respective community. No region 
of the state can boast of a more popular 
leader, whose superior administrative 
fidelity 


local interests have been more manifest, 


abilities and indefatigable to 


whose invincible and pervasive spirit 


of comprehensive improvement and 
general development has been more 
marked and _ successful than that of 


Mayor Charles A. Busiel, who has the 
considerable honor of being the first 
chief executive of the brilliant new city 
of Laoonia, a populous and very pro- 
gressive municipality, presenting in itself 
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a material and very handsome encomium 
on the splendid work and worth of its 
principal resident, the history, growth, 
and welfare of the cheerful place being 
indissolubly wrapped with his good 
name. 

Charles Albert Busiel, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Meredith (Vil- 
lage), November 24, 1842, his parents 
being John W. and Julia (Tilton) Busiel, 
of that town, although John W. came 
originally from Moultonborough, N. H. 
Mrs. Busiel was the daughter of Stephén 
and Julia Tilton, of Meredith. 

The Busiel family moved to Laconia 
(at that time Meredith Bridge) in 1846, 
Charles being only four years of age. 
He had a sister, who died in infancy, 
and there are now living in Laconia, and 
associated in business with him, two 
. and Frank E. Busiel, 


hosiery manufacturers, and 


brothers, John T 
extensive 
public-spirited citizens of sterling char- 
acter and unsullied reputation. 

Charles came of excellent stock, al- 
though his father’s earlier circumstances 
were humble. John W. was a manufact- 


urer, carding rolls for hand-spinning. 
woollen manufacture was 
nearly all that was had in New England 
The elder Busiel 


carded rolls and dressed cloth at Mere 


That form of 


in those early days. 
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dith, in a small 


Smith, and upon taking up his residence 


mill hired of Daniel 


at what is now the delightful “ City on 
the Lakes,” 


ployment, occupying the old Bean mill, 


he resumed the same em- 
or Morrison mill as it was subsequently 


called. ‘This was a one-story wooden 
building, standing on the site now occu- 
pied by the dye-house of J. W. Busiel 
& Co. After the old Strafford cotton- 
mill, which stood directly north of it, 
was destroyed by fire, the senior Busiel, 
in 1853, purchased the water privilege 
and land there, and erected a brick mill, 
in 1854, where he made woollen yarns, 
and operated four sets of machinery, 


He 


made what are known as Saxony and 


manufacturing some woollen cloth. 


Germantown yarns, and also made sat- 
inet cloth. 

At that time the old custom carding, 
as it was styled, or the carding of rolls 
for farmers, had almost wholly disap- 
peared. 


There were still some small 


mills in New Hampshire engaged in 
the business, but it was rapidly going 
out of vogue. 

It was in the neighborhood of 1856 
that the first letters-patent were taken 
out on knitting machinery, the first 


machines that were available to per- 
sons generally for woollen manufacture. 
Patents of this kind became the prop- 
erty of Jonas and Walter Aiken, of 
Franklin, and also of John Pepper, of 
Laconia; and thus John W. Busiel, the 
founder of the great hosiery manufac- 
tory of Busiel & Co., was amongst the 
first to use that knitting machinery for 
the manufacture of hosiery. He began 
in a comparatively small way, but at 
the breaking out of the War of the 
Rebellion, the providing of our army 
with necessary supplies served to 
greatly the manufacturing 


enterprises of New England, and the 


increase 
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early introduction of the industry at 
Laconia tended to centralize the business 
along the river, that being really the 
home of the woollen hosiery industry. 


The circular ribbed knitting machine 


proved a valuable invention. Shaker 
socks were made, and at one time 
ribbed shirts and drawers. The war 


stimulated the manufacture of hosiery 
of all kinds, and this became the sole 


business of the mill. Fine machines 


for ladies’ goods were introduced, and 


the manufacture of men’s, women’s, 


and children’s hose carried on 


the superintendence of Mr. 


Busiel, until his death, July 27, 1872, 


was 
under 


at the age of 57. 

Charles obtained his education large- 
ly at the public schools of the “ Bridge,” 
having the advantages subsequently of 
attending the famous old Gilford acad- 
emy, but the best business college for 
him was found in the counting room of 
his worthy father, who is described as 
having been a man of kind-hearted, gen- 
erous nature, benevolent, public-spirited, 
and unselfishly devoted to the interests 
of his town. A local authority says that 
his rugged honesty, his strong antipathy 
to sham and false pretense, kindly in- 
terest in, and generous and fair dealing 
with, his employés, and his ever ready 
help to the poor and unfortunate, are too 
well known to the elder residents of that 
community to need comment. He is 
authoritatively pronounced to have been 
emphatically a self-made man, raising 
himself to a comfortable independence 
in this world’s goods, and being univer- 
sally loved and respected. His sudden 
death was deeply and widely regretted. 

Charles was employed by his father 
in different departments of the mill, 
gaining practical knowledge of the im- 
portant business, before he made his 
first venture for himself in the hosiery 
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manufacture, which was in 1863, when 
he purchased and operated the property 
since known as the Pitman Manufactur- 
ing Co., which he disposed of a few 
years later. In 1869 he formed a part- 
nership with his brother, John T., and 
they carried on the hosiery business to- 
gether until the death of their beloved 
father in Frank E. 
joined in the partnership with his two 
brothers, 


1872, when susiel 


under the well-known firm 


name of J. W. 


since continued. 


Busiel & Co., which has 
It is unnecessary to 
add that this triple partnership has been 
a very progressive and prosperous one 
from the outset, new buildings having 
been added to the original plant and 
various modern facilities and every re- 
cent improvement in the line of machin- 
ery having been adopted. 

At the head of this magnificent busi- 
ness, established and maintained by in 
dustry, honesty, and capable manage- 
ment, Charles A. Busiel, 


the unassuming and unostentatious cen- 


stands Hon. 
tral figure of the rapidly growing city, his 
name having become synonymous with 
its commendable advancement in manu- 
facturing, banking, railroading, building, 
with almost other branch 


and every 


of its legitimate progress and develop- 


ment. No place of no larger population 
in the United States has made more 


rapid strides toward the desirable objects 
of intelligent and cultured civilization, 
and to no man, or set of men, is the 
credit so largely due as to Mr. Busiel 
himself, who modestly interdicts expres- 
sions of appreciation and praise, and 
keeps steadily on with his good work, 
which extends throughout the city, from 
the magnificent new passenger railway 
station, the building of which was pro- 
cured through his efforts and influence, 
to the remotest highways, some of which 
are the model ones of the Granite state, 
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if not of New England: on all sides 
being unmistakable evidences of his 
limitless energy, enterprise, and genius 
of government. 

The Lake Shore railroad is especially 
a monument to his courage, tact, and 
indomitable will. The history of that 


undertaking is the story of success 


against fearful odds, in the face of 
obstacles that would have appalled a 
common mind. The two great railway 
systems of New Hampshire were both 
vigorously avérse to the enterprise, be- 
cause they believed it would not redound 
to their pecuniary advantage, or might 
be used by one to the detriment of the 
other; but in spite of the tremendous 
momentum of their combined organiza- 
tion, Mr. Busiel maintained an unre- 
mitting crusade for years, during which 
he himself became a director in one of 
the giant opposing corporations, and 
finally saw the happy and remarkable 
spectacle of each vying eagerly with the 
other for the coveted privilege of father- 
ing the project and constructing the line 
which is now such an acknowledged 
public benefit. 

Mr. Busiel has, for nearly ten years, 
circles, and 
owner in 
He is, at pres- 
active director in the Concord 
& Montreal, Meredith & Conway, 
New Boston, Tilton & Franklin, Moosi- 
lauke, Profile & Franconia Notch, as 
well as being president of the Lake 
Shore road. Upon the completion of 
the last branch, he was given a token 
of esteem by the citizens of Laconia 
generally, who improved the opportunity 
to congratulate him upon the important 
success that he had so valiantly achieved, 
especially for that section of the state. 

Laconia was formerly a Democratic 
town, and Mr. Busiel was associated with 


been prominent in railway 


is a considerable different 
railway corporations. 


ent, an 
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that party, but, six years ago, he took 
exception to the views of the Democracy, 
as generally expressed, especially on the 
subject of the tariff, a matter regarded 
as of vital importance to him and his 
numerous employés, because of its 
claimed bearing upon the manufactur- 
ing interests. Preferring the national 
Republican platform of principles, he 
voted for Benjamin Harrison for presi- 
dent, and became and remains identified 
with the Republican party, an avowed 
member of that political organization, 
believing, as he avers, that it represents 
those great truths and correct policies 
on which the welfare and prosperity of 
the country depend. Although not 
seeking or desiring the position, he was 
elected and re-elected mayor by a rousing 
majority each time, the latter election 
being by the phenomenal majority of 
almost 600. The prominence of the 
choice under the circumstances is such 
that he is said now to represent more 
emphatically than any other one man 
in the state the great central idea of 
protection to American industries, and 


to the interests of the laboring people; 


and entering the Republican party, as 


he did, with so many followers, and 


assured, as he is declared to be, of 
many more, it is considered not surpris- 
ing that his nomination to the governor- 
ship should be suggested and urged 
at this time as a partisan expedient, 
especially as his geographical location 
and general are 


nounced so favorable and fitting. 


qualifications pro- 

It is urged that with him as a stand- 
ard-bearer the coming campaign would 
have in it an element of magnetism, 
popularity, and significance which per- 
haps no other available candidate could 
insure to it. His change from affilia- 
tion with one political party to alliance 
with the other was made so apparently 


unselfishly, and upon reasons that seemed 
so conclusive to his own judgment, that 
nobody has arisen to question the sin- 
cerity of his action, however much the 
expediency of the step may have been 
The universal trust and favor 
Mayor Busiel 


doubted. 


enjoys at Laconia are 
ample testimonials to his irreproachable 
character, and demonstrate the supreme 
confidence in which he is so very gen- 
erally held by the people throughout 
the whole community in which he has 
his home. Besides being mayor, he is, 
the 
He was a dele- 
National 
and a member of the 


ex-officio, a member of standing 
committee on finance. 
gate to the Cincinnati con- 
vention in 1880, 
state legislature in 1878, and again in 
1879, exercising as such that keen dis- 
cernment of which he is the fortunate 
possessor, and bringing to bear upon 
the various subjects for legislative con- 
sideration a fund of valuable experience 
and accurate information that made him 
at once an influential member of the 
house of representatives, where his careful 
judgment was held in uncommon defer- 
Whether in the 


directorship of railroads and other large 


ence by his associates. 


corporations, or in the management of 


minor affairs in Laconia, whether at 
home or abroad, or wherever he may be, 
or however urgent and exciting may be 
the occasion, he is always the same self- 
commanding, comprehensive, capable, 
common-sense man and manager,—ac- 
cessible, kindly, dignified, sincere, gra- 
cious, and able. His name is properly 
placed high in the choice list of the 
leading spirits of the Granite state. 
Called on for the greater part to deal 
with weighty questions, he neverthe- 
less gives adequate consideration to 
details. 

This is true of his administration of 


city affairs, in which every point, whether 
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pertaining to the police or the fire de- 
partment, or any other branch of the 
public service, is given the required per- 
sonal attention. He was formerly a 
member of the fire department himself, 
was its chief for several years, and many 
a hot run he has had with the “ boys,” 
and many a time he has led the grand 
march at their annual ball. He was 
somewhat of an athlete, physically, in 
early years and is a finely-formed gentle- 
man of good carriage. He is fond of a 
good joke, tells an apt story, and has a 
strong sense of fun. He is one of the 
most companionable of men, square and 
frank in his statements, correct in his 
dealings, charitable in his judgments, 
and exceedingly kind and indulgent to 
the poor and erring. The fondness with 
which he is held by his own townspeople, 
young and old, of all grades and classes, 
all sorts and conditions alike, is remark: 
Its unaffected and unbroken en- 
thusiasm is contagious. 

Mr. Busiel married Eunice Elizabeth 
Preston, on November 21, 


able. 


1864, and 
they have one child, an accomplished 
and attractive young lady, now married, 
and resident at Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Busiel is a lady of superior attain- 
ments, with a wide circle 
Their residence is one of ele- 


Penn. 


of warm 
friends. 
gant taste and refinement, and there is 
about their home the same pleasing 
atmosphere of peace, happiness, and 
harmony that characterize their person- 
alities. The family attends the Congre- 
gational church. 

The Busiels constitute the centre of a 
considerable social circle, having many 
friends and acquaintances throughout 
While not 
indulging in any ambitious display, their 


the state, and elsewhere. 
residence is one of frequent welcome to 
visitors, the hosts having an easy, unob- 
trusive, and very happy faculty of enter- 


taining. It is a grace that comes of 
good breeding, of culture, refinement, 
and experience,—genuine politeness, that 
The 
Busiel “ boys,” as they are still called, 
are 


has origin in generous hearts. 
very widely and very favorably 
known, and, while they have been re- 
markably successful in business, they 
have kept untarnished the honest pride 
of the splendid family name. However 
prosperous they may have become in 
material things, they have never for a 
moment held themselves above anybody, 
even the humblest workman, and their 
advancement has therefore awakened 
nothing of covetousness, not a tinge of 
apparent jealousy. There is no dross 
in their make-up, no discount upon their 
standard qualities. 

The three brothers are each worthy 
of especial mention, but the mission of 
this cursory article pertains only to 
Charles, who in private life is a devoted 
husband and father, a true and willing 
friend, a most accommodating and cheer- 
ful neighbor, a self-reliant, patient, and 
painstaking man, sympathetic and self- 
sacrificing. He has won the respect and 
support of his employés and business 
acquaintances by straightforward deal- 
ing. His voice and his hand are against 
vice, fraud, corruption, and oppression. 
His business sagacity is his forte, and his 
integrity the shield of his protection. 
The secret of his success is energy, and 
it never tires. He is now in the full 
vigor and strength of manhood’s prime, 
with his intellect at the zenith of clear- 
ness. Already he has made a name 
that will be cherished long after he has 
passed from sight, and yet from the 
happy vantage-ground of a sound con- 
stitution and a good mental equipoise, 
he may look forward with reasonable as- 
surance to a future of still greater en- 


deavor and accomplishment. 





THE CITY ON THE LAKES: 


By 


Géorve 


O less an au- 


thority than 
the Colony of 
Massachu- 
setts Bay first 
claimed juris- 
diction over 
that portion of New Hampshire’s terri- 
tory now included in the limits of the city 
of Laconia, and the testimony thereof 
remains to this day engraved on the sur- 
face of the Endicott Rock by Governor 
John Endicott’s surveyors, who in Aug- 
ust, 1652, marked here the northern 
boundary of Massachusetts soil. To 
follow of membership 
through the 241 years intervening be- 


the transition 
tween that day and the time when the 
city of Laconia was born is the histo- 
It is the histo- 
rian’s duty to philosophize upon the 
Masonian grant in which this territory 
was included and from which it took 


rian’s task, not mine. 


its name; it is the historian’s duty to 
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trace the growth of the State of New 
Hampshire and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to point out Endicott’s 
error, to show how Mason’s claim fell, 
to rehearse the grants by royal and 
state authority, to specify legislation, 
and to point out methods as well as to 
present results. 

A portion of these duties falls to me, 
also, and I must be about my task: 

Where now Laconia stands was once 
embraced within the township limits of 
Meredith and Gilmanton, the former 
under the name of New Salem, having 
been settled early in the century, and as 
Meredith having been granted in 1768. 
Gilmanton came into existence in 1727, 
and passed through several phases and 
titles before coming under its present 
condition. Some portions of the ter- 
ritory have been so frequently made the 
subject of annexation, division, and 
change that they demand a more ex- 


tended treatment than can be given here. 
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But, speaking roughly, the outline is 
Gunstock 


was set off as the town of Gil- 


this: From Gilmanton the 
Parish 
ford in 1812; from this that portion of 
Laconia lying south of the Winnipe- 
saukee river was taken in 1874, and to 
it was restored a portion of this same 
land two years later in order to give 
symmetry to that portion of Gilford in 
which the village of Lakeport was situ- 
ated ; and, the final transfer, the com- 
munity thus made symmetrical was 
made Ward Six of the new city in 1893, 
Laconia 


when re- 


the new town came into existence as 
the result of a catastrophe which befell 
the people of Meredith on March Meet- 
ing day, 1855. 

On that day the voters of the town 
assembled for the first time in a new 
built at 


The structure 


town-house which had been 


Meredith 


Parade. and 


its location had been the subjects of 
quite the usual amount of heated dis- 
cussion which attends the completion 


of such an enterprise in a rural commu- 
nity, and some of the dissatisfaction 





ceived municipal hon- 
ors. So far as Mer- 
edith is related to 
Laconia there 


but 


was 
one transaction : 
that portion of Laco- 
nia, not before men- 
taken 
Meredith 


erected 


tioned, was 


from and 
into a town- 
This 


was the original terri- 





ship in 1855. 








tory of Laconia, and 
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Folsom Block 


still exists, even though the occasion 
for it has long since been removed. 

“°T wa’n’t much of a thing any how,” 
said one of the old men who described 
the disaster to me. “ Built up ’gainst a 
side hill, humph !” 

But to our disaster. The meeting was 
about to organize itself and the voters 
were standing before the mod- 


Laconia. The village of Meredith Bridge 
had its beginnings in 1765, when the first 


sawmill in town was erected on the 
sawmill grant. This beginning was 


rapidly followed by the growth of a vil- 


around the 


lage centre; settlers in- 
creased; farms multiplied; a_ stage 


route to Boston became a daily feature 





erator’s desk awaiting a chance 
to deposit their ballots, when 
the floor gave way beneath the 
weight of the crowd, and sev- 
eral hundred men were pitched 
headlong into the basement. 
Several deaths resulted from 
this disaster, and the discontent 
with the new town-house, coup- 
led with anger growing out of 
the accident, led to the seces- 





sion of the most thriving com- 
munity in the town, and at the 
next session of the legislature, 
only three months distant, the 
village of Meredith Bridge was 











transformed into the town of 


Gilford Avenue School, 
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wn 





of 


established : 


sprang up; a term 


court was 
and the community be- 
came noted. Court was 


first held here in 1820 
in a building which was 
presented to the county 
f Strafford 


county not having been 


(Belknap 





erected until 1840) by 
of Milford, 
on whose soil the county 
up. This 
structure, though lately 
replaced 


the citizens 


seat was set 
modern 


by a 
and elegant edifice in 

which the county business is transacted, 
still survives, and is in use as a church, 
the gospel now falling from the bench 
where the law formerly held sway. In its 
earliest years some portion of the build- 
ing was used as an academy, so that in 
all its history it has at least been faith- 
ful to the one central idea of instruction. 


With the establishment of the court 








High School. 


Meredith Bridge took on added im- 
portance, and on court-days it particu- 
larly assumed the demeanor of a me- 
of court 
was the first Thursday of the semi- 
annual session. On that day the crim- 


tropolis. The “great day” 


inals were brought up from Dover jail 
for arraignment. The August term was 


particularly attractive to the crowd, and 
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on the “great 
day” the town 


would be full of 
people who had 
come in to trade, 
to exchange gos- 
sip, and, last of 
all, 


court. 


to attend 
Meredith 
Bridge on those 
days was full of 


life, the liveliest 





kind of life. The 
route to the 
court-house was 


lined with ped- 


dlers and fakirs. 








Tin _ peddlers’ 


carts, Yankee 
notion carts, gingerbread carts, all kinds 
of carts, Here a 


barrel of cider was dispensed at one 


stood in the row. 


cent a glass; there a hive of honey 
found purchasers at “ fo’ pence a chunk ;”’ 
next to the honey a load of silk hats 
found ready purchasers among the dan- 
dies of the day. The clock-maker was 


present, too, with a few wooden time- 


keepers to be sold on easy terms. Many 
of the hucksters attracted a crowd by 
means of vocal or instrumental music, 
a violin or an accordeon being most fre- 
quently heard ; those who could neither 
play nor sing would shout, and there was 
noise enough for the passage of an army. 

Opposite the court-house was a grove 
and an open space adjacent. Here the 
jockeys swarmed 








and swapped 
horses until after 
dark, the 
dickering was 
transferred to the 


when 


taverns and con- 
tinued far into 
the night. The 
celebration of the 
of 
court was a feat- 





“great day” 


local 
until 


ure in the 
calendar 
the outbreak of 
the 


and was, so far 


Rebellion ; 








as I can learn, 
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bis : 








almost a unique custom. Coincident 
with the “great day,” at least in its 
abandonment, was training day, when 
the sturdy yeomanry of the locality, 
under compulsion and $3.50 a year, 
appeared “armed and equipped as the 
law directs, for military exercises and 
the 
striped pig and the other attractions 


inspection.” Beside the soldiers, 
of the “great day” divided the atten- 
tion of the crowd. In the ranks there 
was little enthusiasm and the old Queen’s 
arm was handed up for inspection with 
small 


grace. For military purposes 


training day was not a success; but in 
its social aspect it was without equal, 
and on those rare occasions when the 
governor graced the day with his pres- 
ence and was escorted with great pomp 
and circumstance from Gilmanton the 
date of muster was sure to be indicated 
with red letters in the calendar. 

It was when these festivals were at 
their height that a suburban visitor 
returned home from a day celebration 


and informed his family that “the man 





who dies without 


Meredith 
though 


seeing 
Bridge is a consummate fool,” 


his adjective was shorter and more 














Laconia Nationa 


Bank, 
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Residence 
emphatic than “consummate.” Long 


before the “great day” and muster 
time had passed they were felt to be 
superfluous ; for affairs had prospered 
so mightily at Meredith Bridge that 
every day was a great day, and with 





f Perle 
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y Putnam 


the introduction of new lines of travel 
the people felt themselves to be the sub- 
jects of a daily inspection. 

The building of the Province Road 
from Gilmanton to Meredith Bridge 
occurred in 1770 and has afforded the 
new community an outlet to the 


















Residence of Napoleon B Gale. 


sea at Portsmouth. It was not 
long before a stream of commerce 
ran over this course, and com- 
merce when once begun thrived 
wonderfully. The 
the place diversi- 
fied rapidly, and 


industries of 


in addition to the 
agricultural and 
dairy products 
which would be 
expected from a 
community as old 
as this, there 
sprang up estab- 
lishments from 
which were turn- 
ed 


barrels, 


shooks, 
pegs, 


out 
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hats and caps, oil 


cloths, iron imple- 


ments, boots and 
shoes, ticking, pot- 
tery, and 
Much 


products 


paper, 
machinery. 
of these 

sought the overland 
route and traffic in 
shooks was partic- 
brisk 
Portsmouth 


ularly with 
where 
fish-packers and dis- 


tillers furnished 








The 


huge teams loaded 


ready market. 


high with shooks and drawn by oxen 
were objects of childish wonder in those 
days as they creaked slowly along the 
highway. The first stage of the journey 
to Portsmouth was twenty miles and one 
convivial driver found himself when near 
nightfall eight miles from his first stop- 
ping place and sat himself down to take 
his bearings. “It is eight miles to the 
first stopping place,” he reasoned, “ and 
with eight miles back to where I am, 
that makes sixteen. But it is only 
twelve miles to the Bridge, so I guess 
I’ll go back there for the night.” And 
he did ; but it was his last trip. 

The diversity of occupation which I 
have outlined was not the natural indus- 
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ret et eed ’ 
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trial development of a community such 


as this was destined to be; and the 
direction of its forces into their proper 
channel under the new condition of pro- 
duction which increasing concentration 
of capital had brought about was not 
completed when the war broke out and 
producers were brought to face still 
newer conditions which brought newer 
problems, though they did not disturb 
the trend of trade. 

Then 


the real development of the 


place began. Six years before it had 
sought release from its allegiance to the 
town of Meredith and was free to seize 
upon the impetus which the war gave all 
manufacturing communities in the North 
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and to make the most of it. That impetus 


has never been lost. It has been les- 
sened at times by stringencies of busi- 
ness, but it has always remained, ready 
at the first opportunity to reassert itself. 

Under these conditions manufacturing 
in Laconia began to assume symmetry 
and coherence. Certain conditions of 
production led capital into certain lines, 
and there 


it has contented itself to re- 


main, with the result that to-day Laconia 



















The James H. Tilton Residence. 


is the headquarters of hosiery manufact 
uring and kindred interests in northern 
New England, to name the most limited 
This 


about in a measure logically, but only 


sphere of influence. has come 
logically as far as the sagacity of the first 
hosiery manufacturer and his sons has 
been applied to producing the eminently 
desirable result. 

Along with the march of time came 
the railroad, the Concord & 


Montreal, reaching Meredith Bridge in 


Boston, 


the last of the '4os. For forty years this 
road was the only means of transporta- 
mt tion enjoyed, but at the end of 
that time a new opening was 
made by means of the Lake 
Shore railroad which, sweeping 
along the beautiful curves of the 
western shore of Lake 
Winnipesaukee, gives 
access to the region 
where once the entire 
community did its 
trading over the old 
Province road. Along 
this new avenue of 
commerce have 
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Residence of Frank P. Holt 


sprung up small suburban communities, 
the summer homes of Laconia captains 
of activity, and at Lake Shore Park has 
been found the breathing-place for a 
state. Yet as these are beyond the 
bounds of Laconia they are outside my 
limits also. 

And while Laconia was growing to all 
this, it was passing through other expe- 
riences as well. A new county had been 
erected about the court-house. The town 
had taken to itself that portion of its 
neighbor whereon the court-house stood ; 
and had _ afterward 
given up to its neigh 


bor some of its own 


self in return. Fires 
had come and gone, 
and the town had 
been benefited by 
them. The old acad- 
emy in the court- 


house had given way 
to graded _ schools. 
The one church and 
no pastor had been 
followed by half a 
dozen churches, and 


more than that num- 


ber of pastors. A 
newspaper rose up 
and flourished—two 


of them. Social  re- 


forms swept over the 
place; the Washingto- 


nian movement, among 
others, seized the com- 
munity, and among the 
lyceum lectures of the 
times was frequent men- 
tion of the “absorbing 
topic of temperance,’ 
John P. Hale, 


others, being invited to 


’ 


among 


address the people on 
this subject. 
All these improved conditions had not 
Far 
The railroad fought its way 


been brought about spontaneously. 
from it. 


into New Hampshire, and contested al- 


most every mile of its progress. At 
Meredith Bridge, the editor of the 
Belknap Gazette set his face sternly 


against such godless engines as a loco- 
motive, and believed all corporations a 
curse. A railroad he believed especially 
harmful, and besought his readers to 
give 


such a scheme no 


countenance. 
“ Last week,” he exclaimed in one issue, 
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“a whole carload of live hogs 
was brought from Ohio to Boston. 
Farmers, how do you like that?” 

They evidently liked it well 
enough to vote that the town 
should subscribe roundly to the 
capital stock of the proposed 
railroad. 

The first minister was received 
with even and 
from his diary and letters a lugu- 


less enthusiasm ; 


brious tale is told of the growth 
But both 
railroads and ministers persisted, 


of the gospel here. 


and I have already indicated the 
extra facilities which the place enjoys, 
the 


Laconia’s 


under former head. 


\ glance at 
will 
show whether there is anything lacking 


churches and _ pastors 
in the ministerial line. 

The this 
region made their home within the limits 
of our eighth city. At the outlet of Lake 
Winnipesaukee they set up the village of 


aboriginal possessors of 


Aquedoctan, where great stone wiers 
were placed in the river, as fish-traps. 


“The Penacook word for river,’’ says 





Mr. E. 


ity on Indian nomenclature, “ was Aque- 


P. Jewell of Laconia, an author- 
doctan. The great stone fish-trap was 
in the form of aW. The 


lower points extended quite a distance 


constructed 


below the present iron bridge; the walls 
extended up the river some ten or fifteen 
rods, and touched the shore. Good-sized 
stones, such as could be picked up in 
the river and on the shores, were used; 
at low or ordinary stages of the water, 


the walls were never covered; but at 





Sanborn's. 
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flood times the water flowed over them. 
The 


lower points were left open a few feet 


They were substantially built. 
for the water and fish to go through. A 
short distance below the opening, another 
wall was built, in a half-circle, and into 
the spaces was placed wickerwork, 
through which the water could easily 
flow, but fine enough to secure fish of 
any considerable size. 


When the white settlers came the weirs 


were in a good state of preservation, and 
were used by them. Fish wardens were 
appointed yearly, whose duty it was to 
the 
the 


not 


go, two days each week, to see that 
fish were fairly distributed among 
people who assembled here. If 
enough were found in the traps, boats 
and rafts were sent up into the lake, and 
the water was beaten with brush and the 
fish were driven in. This was the method 


pursued by the Indians for years before, 
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for these rude 


walls bore un- 
mistakable evi- 
dence of great 
With the 
exception of 
the 


age. 
two days 
each week 
when the war- 
dens were pres- 
ent any one 
could use them. 

Exca- 
vations and im- 
provements in 


the interest of 








navigation and 

manufactures 

have obliterated all traces of these inter- 

esting old monuments of another race.” 
It was at this point that Worshipful 

John Endicott, governor, fixed the source 

of the Merrimack river. It was at this 

point, long after Gov. Endicott’s claim 


had been disputed and overthrown 





indeed, after his bound had been hidden 
for two centuries and then had reap- 
peared—that a new kind of explorers 
appeared, seeking that which knows no 
jurisdiction, no courts. They were in 
search of healthful influences, the beauty 
of nature, rest and recreation. They 
found them all, and the marks 
they set up were not oblitera- 
ted, were not forgotten, but 
were added to year by year; 
and The Weirs, growing from 
a mere railroad station with a 
steamboat connection, devel- 
oped into a summer resort—a 


great summer resort, where ren- 


dezvous four great religious 
bodies, and where the New 
Hampshire Veterans’ Associa- 


tion meets yearly in its new 
buildings—the only place in 
the land where the “boys in 
blue” enjoy such a privilege. 
At The Weirs, too, thousands in 
nowise connected with any of 
the the 
pleasures of the summer season 
for the 


interests named find 


in abundant measure, 
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ended a half-mile below where The Weirs 
now lies, for the place then was too insig- 
nificant to pay of attention to. 


There were four families living here; a 


any sort 
chance fisherman now and again reached 
the place ; but that was all. 

In 1873 certain prominent members of 
the Methodist church fell a-thinking. The 
denomination camp- 


meeting grounds, one to accommodate the 


had established two 









Methodist Episcopal Church 


myriads of cottages and the dozens 
that 
shelter the population of a city; who 


of hotels have sprung up here 
demand city conveniencies, and have 


them, even to their own newspaper, 
which, in the form of Zhe Weirs Times, 
comes to them weekly from the hands of 
Mr. Matthew H. Calvert, one of the 
most talented journalists in New Eng- 
land. 

These things came quickly to 
The Weirs, for that remarkable 
resort has only just now turned 
twenty-one, and rarely do the 
years of youth contain so much 
of improvement and progress as 
may be noted here. 

In 1873 the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal railroad ran through the 
woods at The Weirs. There was 
a steamboat landing, but to get 


to it one must come on the cars, 


or walk, either on the railroad 
track or through the woods. 
There was no road here, that 


brethren in the southern part of the 
state at Epping, the other to accommo- 
date the faithful in the north country 
was at The middle 
class, to borrow a sociological Angli- 


Lisbon. great 
cism and turn it to geographic uses, 


was 


unaccommodated, and _ to 


give 
them what they demanded a site was 
sought for another camp-meeting nearer 
of the state 


Epping or Lisbon. 


the centre than either 
As may be supposed, there was some 
competition among 








certain aspiring lo- 
calities for the honor 
of the 
tion’s patronage, but 
through the skilful 
handling of the mat- 
ter by the Rev. S. G. 
Kellogg, and Messrs. 


new associa- 


St. Joseph's Catholic Church 
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L. RK. Weeks and Hiram Gilman—of 
whom only the last is now living—the 


new camp-meeting was pitched at The 
Weirs, 


chased twenty acres of land along the 


and in 1873 the association pur- 


lake front, and held their first meeting 
that year. At that time the whole re- 
gion through here was woods, and the 
entire camp-ground had to be cleared 
of underbrush and débris before using. 

That was the beginning of The Weirs. 
The thrifty brethren erected their speak- 


er’s stand their 


and set up woodland 


tabernacle in the centre of their tract, 
and plotted the rest into house-lots, 
which sold readily and with some profit. 
From the tabernacle the cottage city 
It first the lake 
front, then it crept back along radiating 


spread out. encircled 


avenues which bear the names noted in 


























Church 


ngregationa 


Methodism’s noble history. Finally it 
burst its churchly bonds, swarmed across 
the railroad track, invaded the hill op- 
posite, swept up the crest, was finally 
hurled back with every position of van- 
tage occupied, and sought a new base 
of operations across the river and along 
the horse-shoe curve of the lake further 
south. 

The character of summer residents 


thus brought here was of the highest 


and best to be found in the land. Hun- 
dreds of the clergy and the conse- 


crated laymen of the Methodist church 
have established themselves here; and 
through the stringencies with which the 
association begirt all its deeds the place 
has been singularly free from most of 


the influences which pervade the mod- 
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A 


ern summer resort not at all to its ad- 
vantage. 

Along with the growth of the cottage 
at The Weirs the hotel 


business, though that had a later origin, 


system went 
and has attained less gigantic propor- 
tions than its forerunner. 

The hotel at The Weirs was 
built in 1877 by L. R. Weeks, and he 


had eight guest chambers at first. 


first 


The 
next year he doubled his capacity, and 
three years later he began the real 
development of what is now the Lake- 
side estate with its hotel accommodat- 
ing 200 guests, its detached cottages, 
its two cafés, its casino, and its store. 
The original house was known as the 


Lakeside House, and by that name the 
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79 
who some years since went to the 
house not made with hands, and his 


brother, Mr. George W. Weeks, now 
manages addition 


holds a seat in the city council of Laconia 


the hotel, and in 


as the representative of Ward One, 


in 


that being the portion of the city 
which The 
Mr. 
came 
1878, 
speak- 


Weirs lies. 
Weeks 
here in 
in 
oO f 


growth of The 


and 
ing the 
Weirs may say 
that 


seen it all, and 


he has 





has been a 
creat part in 
sfc I Z - Perley P am 
much of it. 
The wonderful success of the Metho- 


dists at The Weirs led to other ventures 


_of a similar character, and in 1878 the 


Grand Army of the Republic, its New 
Hampshire members, at least, held here 


‘what was destined to be the first of the 


property is still known. /” hoe signo 
TINCES. 
The builder of the first house was 
the pioneer hero, Mr. L. R. Weeks, 
ag onger™ | 


most successful veterans’ reunion in the 
The 


country. first reunion was not 





Laconia Car Company 
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much like those which 


folle ywed. 


and slept and heard the 


Then 
the boys ate 
speeches in a large tent, pitched down 
in the grove near the water. But they 
soon yearned for something more sub- 
stantial 


and got it ; in 1880 they formed 


the New Hampshire Veterans’ Associa- 


tion, and bought the hillside on the 
north of the railroad track. Here they 
began what now shows itself to be a 


substantial hamlet, with barracks, mess 
buildings, an amphitheatre for public 
meetings, regimental headquarters, asso- 
ciation headquarters, and other struc- 
tures, all solidly and handsomely built, 
well decorated, and finely adapted to 
their purpose. Here each year for a 
week, at the close of the vacation sea- 
son, throng the survivors of the greatest 


war in history, with fast-thinning ranks, 
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fighting their battles over again, renew- 
ing friendships and reviving patriotism, 
cheering their old generals who came 
back 


which death cannot break. 


with them, and cementing ties 

In the great work which the veterans 
have undertaken at The Weirs they have 
been amply seconded by the people of 
the state. The state itself, through the 
legislature, supplied the grounds with 
sanitary appliances, and a long roll of 


honorary members gives the association 








an anchor to 
windward, if sol- 
diers will pardon 
the naval phrase. 
A recent bene- 
faction to the as- 
sociation is a 
drink- 


ing fountain in Ww. 


beautiful 


bronze, now standing before the head 
quarters building, the gift of Mrs. John 
F. Zebley, of New York, whose summer 
residence is at Nestledown, a lovely 
country seat near by, and whose father 
was a brave soldier in a New Hamp- 
shire regiment. ‘The fountain stands 
in his memory, and will be dedicated 
during the coming reunion this year. 
The same year which witnessed the 
beginning of the veterans’ work was full 
that 


year, 1880, the highway was extend- 


of achievements by others. In 


ed so far as the Lakeside House ; 
and Sanborn’s, then known as Hotel 


> Company. 
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Weirs, was built. The Aquedoctan was 
built in that same year, and the Winni- 
coette followed in 1881. 

Beside the Methodists, other religious 
bodies come here for their summer gath- 
The 


and Baptists now claim a week in the 


erings. Unitarians, Universalists, 
brief season, and the New Hampshire 
Music Teachers’ Association is the suc- 
cessor to numerous musical organiza- 
tions which have made The Weirs a 
harmonic centre for at least one week 
each summer for the past ten years. 
Music Hall, an assembly room 
capable of seating a very large 
audience, and charmingly situa- 
ted on the shore, grew out of 
the demand which these associa- 
tions created ; and a pretty little 
chapel, nestling among the pines 
on the slope of the hill, is the 
outcome of so many religious 
gatherings here, its services be- 
ing administered by the Meth- 
odist denomination, by virtue, I 
suppose, of their priority. 

The Weirs has become a great 
summer resort by reason of the 


same cause which has operated to make 
Laconia in its entirety the smartest city 
of its size in New England—intelligent 
booming. In this every interested party 
has taken some share, but chiefly to the 
railroad corporation, which traversed 
this spot when it was unbroken woods, 
should credit be given. 

Mr. J. A. 


tendent of the 


Dodge, who was _ superin- 
soston, Concord & Mon- 
treal railroad when The Weirs first began 
to take on growth, was a firm believer 
in the future of this place, and lost no 
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Residence 


opportunity to further any proposition 
which looked to the advancement of the 
To all associations, churches, 
The 


Weirs or establish themselves there he 


region. 


or individuals desiring to visit 
gave attentive ear and lent a helpful 
hand. ‘This wisdom and its beneficent 
results were adopted and received by 


his successors not only before the road 


' 


tinh 


it 
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lost its autonomy, 
but afterward, 
The 


Weirs has no bet- 


and to-day 


ter, or more act- 


ive, or more intel- 


ligent friends, 
alive to the best 
and highest _ in- 
terests of the 
place, than the 
officials of the 


Concord & Mon- 
treal railroad. 
While all 
has been 
at Meredith 
Bridge and Laco- 


this 
going 


on 


nia its neighbors 


have not been idle, and one neigh- 
bor in particular has been keeping step 
to the music. Across the line in Gil- 
ford, along the east shore of the Winne- 
pesaukee river, and particularly around 
the lower Weirs, where, by the way, in 
1766, the proprietors of the town erected 
the first saw-mill, this community had 


been witnessing an industrial develop- 
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ment but little less in regular army. » 
diversity and rapidity This water 
than that which we have power has been 
noticed nearby. the source of 
It is within the almost endless 
memory of man litigation and 





transfer. ‘Toa 
man by the 
name of Nel- 





son the town 
of Gilford, for | 

$500, awarded Rev. Woodman Bradbur 
the right to 

build a dam and erect mills on its side 
of the river. This right soon became, 
by some finan- 
cial jugglery, in- 
extricably mixed , 
with the assets 
of a bank at Mer- 
edith Bridge, 
and the bank, 
to retrieve itself 
against an em- 


bezzling em- 





that this took place, for the first per- ployee, took pos- 


manent dam succeeded the loose stone session of the 





R B. M 
structure of the proprietors only some property. The 
sixty-five years ago. at right across the river 
The owner was Nathan (ie ‘ fared scarcely better, and 
Batchelder, who counts N after several transfers, 
in his line Gen. R.N. / \ the formation of a stock 
Batchelder, now quar- | : 
termaster-general of the | 

\ 

\ 
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company, and various other expedients, 


it became badly involved, and, together 


with the bank’s privilege on the other 


side, passed into the hands of a trick- 
ster, who deeded the property to Abbott 
Lawrence, of Boston; and thence it 
passed to the Lake Company, thence 
to the courts, and thence to its present 
ownership. 

It was during the earlier of these transi- 
tion stages that the father of the Hon. 
B. J. Cole came into possession of cer- 
tain rights here and laid the foundations 
for the plant which has since 


developed into the Cole Man- 


ufacturing Company, and 
which has been perhaps the 


most efficient of all the causes 
which have operated to make 
Lakeport (this being the com- 
munity of which we are treat- 
ing) one of the most prosper- 
ous manufacturing places in 
To 


work Mr. Cole gave the active 


New Hampshire. this 


years of his life, and found 
time beside to sit in the gov- 
before relin- 


ernor’s council 


quishing the great burden of the busi- 
ness to his son-in-law, the Hon. Henry B. 
(Juinby, who has since successfully man 
aged it and has found time beside to sit in 
both houses of the legislature and in the 
governor’s council; and has felt obliged 
to take more time than all the rest to 
inform his numerous political admirers 
that he does not desire to become chief 
magistrate of the state. 

The Cole Manufacturing Company is 


but 


one of a dozen industries which 


have grown up at Lakeport, and when 





. Burleigh & Company. 
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City Hot 


that thriving community was lost to the 
town of Gilford there was little left. 

In 1893 the situation in this commu- 
nity which we have been viewing was 
this: At three points on the Winnepe- 
saukee river—at its source, a short dis- 
tance below, and a mile and a half below 


that—were three important villages, the 
first, The Weirs, a great and growing 
summer resort; the second, Lakeport, 
an active, prosperous manufacturing 
town, and the third, Laconia, like the 
second, only larger. These three com- 
munities were geographically and logi- 





Eagle Hotel. 
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The Winnecoette. 
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Nesiledown, 





esidence of Mrs. J. Busiel. 





Residence of Frank E. Busiel. Hon. John C, Moulton. 
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Cally one, their business interests 
were practically identical, two of 
them were already embraced within 
the same township lines, and, taken 
together, contained wealth and pop- 
ulation sufficient for a city of no 
mean importance. This view of it 
presented itself forcibly to the leg- 
islature, and the city of Laconia, 
the eighth in the state, was char- 
tered, embracing, in addition to the 
town’ of Laconia, that portion of 
Gilford in which the village of 
Lakeport was situated. The pop- 
ulation of the new city was nearly 
12,000, and on the second Tues- 
day of March, 1893, the first city 
election was held. 


The new city was fortunate. It 
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Residence of Eugene O'Shea 


had all the material for making what it de 


sired to become, a New 
England city of the best 
type; and its first city 
government was composed 
of men who understood 
exactly how best to mold 


G. Cook & Sons 
their material to this pur- 
pose. This government, 
in all its essential feat- 
ures, the citizens had the 
good sense to retain in 
office when the second 
municipal election day 


rolled around. 
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Tramp Building, Veterans’ Grove 


The first mayor of Laconia, the Hon. 
Charles A. Busiel, is a man of very clear 
and comprehensive plans for the devel- 
opment of his city; and his associates 
in office fell so largely beneath his influ- 
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ence that the public improve- 
ments undertaken during his 
term of office took logical se- 
quence and were planned with 
reference to future growth and 
necessities quite as much as 
to present demands. The re- 
sult is that a visitor to Laco- 
nia receives no _ impression 
that is not distinctively urban, 
yet carrying with it an almost 
personal character as of the 
place. There can be no doubt 
that Laconia is a real city. Its 
trains roll into an elegant 
stone passenger station, which 
has no superior in northern 
New England. Suburban train 
horse 


railroad make all parts of the 


service and a line of 


city accessible. Elegant mod- 


ern residences adorn all the 


streets; three opera houses, 
one of them excelling any- 
thing in its line in the state, 
cater to the public amusement ; 
wholesale and _ department 
stores lavishly provide for every want of 
the population of the city’s six wards; a 
superb equipment of the public schools 
attests the city’s enlightenment; the 
Waring system of sewerage and a super- 


. 


The Aquedoktan 
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tric Light Plant, Lakeport 





City Water Works. Frank Lougee 
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s 
~ 


lative water-works plant indicate the 


foresight of this people; paved and 
asphalted streets are added metropolitan 
evidences; electric lights and gas are 


be- 


along 


plentifully 
strewed 
every avenue, 
and a park, the 
gift of Mr. A. 
G. Folsom, is 
now under de- 
velopment. 
And its mills! 
Go into them; 





nowhere will 


Hon. Martin A. Haynes 


you find better. 
Here are produced stockings by the 
thousands of dozens of pairs daily; here 
is made all the machinery which the pro- 
duction of so many stockings demands ; 
here the Laconia Car Company, now 
disastrously crippled by fire, is engaged 
in sending out a noted product; here 
the American Twist Drill Company is 
busy with its unique device; here a 
malleable iron foundry monopolizes its 
branch of industry in the region; here 
two large lumber mills with shrieking 
saws find constant employment; and 
at Lakeport, hosiery, car axles, and 
machinery occupy ———— 
the waking 7 
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Soldiers’ Monument at The Weirs 


hours. And all this, these busy mills, 
these whirring wheels, these shrieking 
saws, is set down next to nature’s heart; 
for in the midst of all the perfect loveli- 
ness of lake, mountain, forest, and field 


Laconia is situated. “The city on the 


lakes,” they call it, and well they do; for, 


surrounding Opeechee and bordering on 


Winnisquam 













ay ZZ] and Winni- 
Ag aie 1 Winni 
. sar» | pesaukee, 
Vye5 


Laconia is 
well calcu- 
lated to fig- 
ure asa 
dimple cre- 
ated by the 
Smile of 
the Great 
Spirit. 





Eastman Residence 











A POEM. 
By Edward A. Fenks. 
[Read at the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Thetford (Vt.) Academy, June 28, 1894.] 


In a far Eastern land—the splendid Sunrise land— 
There lived a King, three thousand years ago: 

So wise was he, so gentle, and so large of heart, 
That all the kings of earth would come, and go, 

And come again, to question him, and catch the pearls 
Of wisdom that, like gleaming drops of dew, 

Fell from his rich, ripe lips. His fame spread over all 
The lands; and once a Queen, with retinue 

Of camels that bore spices, and much gold, and stones 
Most precious—the most beautiful and wise 

Of women—came to prove him with hard questions. But 
The half had not been told ;—she veiled her eyes ; 

There was no spirit left in her. She sadly turned— 
This proud and noble dame—back to her own 

Fair land, with all her train of servants, cattle, gifts, 
And stores of wisdom hitherto unknown, 

A nobler, sweeter, purer, queenlier Queen 

Than wise King Solomon had ever seen. 


But once—so runs the tale—the great King Solomon 
Received command from a far greater King 

To build a palace—a grand temple—to His Name, 
Whose richness and magnificence should ring 

Adown the laggard ages—unapproachable 
By king or potentate, ere yet the tide 

Of Time should drift us all upon the farther shore 
And close the record on the hither side. 


The great King called his builders and his architects 
Into close counsel, and his plans were told: 
But there were not, in all his realm, artificers 
In wood and brass and ivory and gold 
With skill and subtle wisdom equal to the task 
Of inlaid work and carvéd cherubim, 
Gigantic pillars of bright brass, a molten sea 
With just three hundred knops beneath the brim, 
And lions, massive oxen, brazen wheels, and all 
The thousand other weird and wondrous things 
That made this palace of the Greater King divine 
A Wonder of the World, as history sings. 





The great King’s heart was sorely troubled, and he went 
To the high tower where he was wont to pray, 

And drew a soft divan to the great window, where 
He could o’erlook the city ;—’t was broad day— 

But he was weary, sad, and sick at heart, for he 
Could see no sunshine brightening his way. 
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Some unseen finger touched his tremulous eyes—he slept. 
A voice familiar fell upon his ear : 

“QO King! take heart of grace: thy father’s dearest friend, 
The King of Tyre, will help thee: never fear! 

Awake! e’en now his servant standeth at thy door 
With kindly messages for David’s son.” 

The King awoke: the dream was true—the problem solved ; 
The building of the palace was begun. 


Meanwhile (the King was very near the hearts of all 
His loyal subjects) a vague rumor spread 

Throughout the city that his heart was troubled sore 
Because he had no artisan with head 

Sufficient for the royal task ; and sympathy 
And tender helpfulness and kindly words 

Came up from every side. But one bright early morn 
A flock of brilliant plumaged, white-winged birds 

Came flying o’er the city from the smiling west, 
And all the air was full of sparkling song, 

Which seemed to say to all those eager ears,—“ Cheer up, 
For help is coming, and ’t will not be long! 

Look to the west ! Cheer up! ’’—and then they circled round 
And o’er the expectant city, till the hearts 

Of all grew lighter than the lightest thistle-down : 
E’en merchants came from all the crowded marts 

To join the throng: and as they gazed, came winding down 
The hills, with rapid, graceful, easy swing, 

A long procession—horses, camels, men—and at 
Their head the grand old man from Tyre—the King ! 

As this great retinue approached the wide-eyed throng, 
And recognition came like lightning flash— 

“Hiram of Tyre!” they cried—* The King! Hiram the King! 
Hiram our Benefactor!” Crash on crash 

The shouts rolled back in thunder peals, wave after wave, 
Over the city, over hill—and hill— 

Dying away in faintest echoes, as dies the storm 
At the great Master’s mandate—* Peace! be still!” 


So Solomon and Hiram, friends and lovers, built 
That wondrous pile. Their fleets sailed side by side 
To Ophir, and brought back great store of ivory 
And gold and precious stones, and fabrics dyed 
In the rich colors of those dim, barbaric climes, 
To decorate the temple. And the King 
Of Tyre denuded Lebanon of cedars, firs, 
And everything of worth, that he might bring 
The oil of gladness to its humble worshippers. 
And when the task of that seven years was done— 
The twice one hundred thousand artisans at rest— 
That regal dream stood flashing in the sun, 
The grandest epic of the ages, and the best. 


So runs the strange old story ;—it is quaintly told 
On dim and musty parchments, in the deep 
And dark recesses of an ancient monastery 
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In the far East, where strangest legends sleep, 

And only curious travellers, who dig and delve 
For hidden gems, can rouse them from their slumbers : 

Let them sleep. 


Alas for that grand pile ! Where—where is it to-day ? 
No human eye for eighteen hundred years 

Has gazed upon its towers and peerless pinnacles : 
’T is buried in a soundless sea of tears. 


Another temple—not so grand and beautiful— 
We sing to-day ; a temple reared by hands 
And hearts and brains as true as ever struck a blow 
For love of God and man in Eastern lands ; 
A temple round whose modest pillars cling the loves 
Of thousands who have worshipped at its shrine, 
Whose tender memories, quivering through the haze of years, 
Dress it in robes that seem almost divine ; 
A temple reared to Education, Truth, and God, 
Most of whose builders lie beneath the sod. 


And yet this temple groweth still—it is not done : 
Of years three score and ten and five, it stands 

Baring its white, cool, youthful forehead to the sun, 
Gazing adown the centuries, its hands 

Outstretched in passionate welcome to the splendid sons 
And daughters of the future, whose clear eyes— 

As full of sweetest laughter as your mountain brooks— 
Shall aye reflect the nations’ destinies. 

Here shall they come, in troops, to taste the cooling spring, 
And thirsty souls shall drink, and drink again, 

And, passing out these academic doors, shall go 
To raise to higher planes their fellow-men. 


Another Hiram,? too, we sing—and every inch 
A man—a king—yea, every inch a king 

No whit the less than he of fragrant memory 
Whose praise the Poet has essayed to sing. 

The strength and wisdom of his ripe and golden years, 
His forceful guiding hand and teeming brain, 

Helped fashion here a fane so grand, we could but think 
The King of Tyre had come to earth again. 


To-day we saw a long procession winding up 
The hill, in gay attire, and at its head 
A form and face familiar in the years gone by: 
Our hearts were lighter—baleful fancies fled— 
For in that noble form we saw Hiram the King! 
And warm hearts greeted him with silent cheers. 
No crown of gold sat heavy on his brow—instead, 


i Hiram Orcutt, LL. D., principal of Thetford Academy from 1843 to 1856. Under his admirable 
management the institution attained its highest prosperity and its greatest measure of usefulness. 
He was present at this seventy-fifth anniversary—at the age of eighty—in good health, and made an 
entertaining after-dinner speech at the banquet under the great tent. His presence added much to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Mr. Orcutt is now a resident of Boston. a. ~ te 
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The rime of wisdom and of four-score years, 
As light and airy as the fleecy clouds of June 
Afloat in ether; and an easy grace, 
Born of a life well spent, spread o’er his countenance: 
We thought he had a wondrous lovely face. 
Welcome, King Hiram, to your own !—a kingdom won 
By the sheer force of duties nobly, grandly done ! 


And here, upon the summit of this sun-crowned height, 
A beacon light, this modern temple stands, 

And hearts of gold will turn to her their eager feet, 
Drawn to her altars by her high commands. 

Her gracious light shall not be hid ;—like Joseph’s kin— 
The sun, the moon, and the eleven stars— 

And all the circling mountains—feel their pulses thrill 
With humble homage, and shall leap the bars 

That stand between them and old Thetford Hill. 


The Poet, from the vantage-ground of his high tower 
Upon the rocky, thunderous coast of Maine, 
Looks out of his wide window on the turbulent sea 
And sees uncounted ships—an endless train— 
Go sailing by, and every canvas swelling with 
The hope and faith that high endeavor knows. 
How eagerly their white arms welcome every breeze, 
From softest kisses to the hardest blows! 
See how the salt spray leaps and flashes in the sun, 
And falls in cooling drops upon the prow? 
See how the parting waters humbly step aside 
To leave a pathway for the gleaming plow! 
And you can hear the jocund voices of the crew 
Come lilting o’er the waves—/ hear them now! 
So each fair ship goes sailing on—and on—and on— 
Sound to some far-off port—God only knows 
The where, or whether its great anchor ever will 
3e cast where never more the wild wind blows ; 
Or whether, as the full, ripe years go marching by, 
These brave craft, weather-beaten, canvas-torn, 
Will proudly sail across the harbor bar of home 
And cast their anchors where their hopes were born. 


Old Thetford Hill has sent her noblest craft to sea: 
Where are they now ?—Sometimes she cries, with tears, 
“When will my ships—my splendid ships—come back to me ? 
When will my ships come home?” But darkest fears 
Give place to triumph! Look! This early morn a soft 
Brisk breeze across the white-capped waters blew : 
A fleet of bellying sail came flying down the wind, 
On every deck a bronzed, stout-hearted crew ;— 
And look around you now! These faces—do you know ? 
Are but the ships old Thetford launched—her ships of Long Ago. 
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4 DOMESTIC STORY 


AT GILJE. 


OF THE FORTIES. 


By Fonas Lie. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by 


Hon. SAMUEL C. EASTMAN.] 


VIII. 


Joergen must start on his journey be- 
fore the sleighing disappeared, for the 
bad roads when the frost was coming 
out might last till St. John’s day, and to 
harness the horses in such going would 
be rash madness. If he was not to lose 
a whole year, he must go early and be 
prepared privately for 


admission to 


school. 

Joergen was lost in meditations and 
thoughts about all that from which he 
was going to be separated. The gun, 
the sleds, 


lathe, the 


the snow-skates, the turning- 
tools, the wind-mill, and the 
corn-mill left behind there on the hills, 
all 
naturally to Thea first and foremost, on 
condition that she should take care of 


them till he came home again. 


must be devised with discretion 


If he had been asked what he would 
rather be, he would doubtless have an- 
swered “turner,” “ miller,” or “ smith” ; 
the last thing in the world which would 
have presented itself to his range of 
ideas, saying nothing of coming up as a 
bent or longing, would have been the 
lifting up to the loftier regions of books. 
But Greece and Latium were lying like 
an unalterable fate across his path, so 
that there was nothing to do nor even 
to think about. 

The pockets of his new clothes, which 
were made out of the captain’s old ones, 
on the day of his departure were a com- 
plete depository for secret dispatches. 


First a long letter of fourteen pages, 
written in the night, blotted with tears, 
from Thinka to Inger-Johanna, in which 
with full details she gave the origin, con- 
tinuation, and hopeless development of 
her love for Aas. She had three keep- 
sakes from him,—a little breast-pin, the 
cologne bottle which he had given to her 
on the Christmas tree, and then his let- 
ter to her with a lock of his hair on the 
morning he had to leave the office. And 
even if she could not now act against 
the wishes of her parents, but would 
rather make herself unhappy, still she 
had promised herself faithfully never to 
forget him, to think of him till the last 
hour. 

The second dispatch was from ma to 
Aunt Alette, and contained,—besides 
some economical propositions,—a little 
suggestion about sounding Inger-Johanna 
when Captain Roennow returned from 
Paris. Ma could not quite understand 
her this last time. 





The captain never imagined 
that there would be such a vacuum after 
In his way he had 
been the occasion of so much mental 


Joergen was gone. 


excitement, so many exertions and anx- 
ieties, and so much heightened furious 
circulation of blood, that now he was 
away the captain had lost quite a stim- 
He had now no 
longer any one to look after and super- 
vise with eyes in the back of his head, 


ulating influence. 
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to exercise his acuteness on, or take by 
surprise,—only the quiet, unassailable 
Thea to keep school with. 

The doctor prescribed a blood-purify- 
ing dandelion tonic for him. 

And now when the spring came— 
dazzling light, gleaming water every- 
where, with melt ng patches of snow 
and its vanguards of red stone broken 
on the steep mountain sides,—Thinka, 
with a case knife in her numb hands, 
was out in the meadow gathering dan- 
delion roots. They were small, young, 
and still tender, but they were becoming 
stronger day by day. 

The captain, with military punctuality, 
at seven o’clock every morning emptied 
the cup prepared for him and stormed 
out. 

Today a fierce, boisterous, icy cold 
blast of rain with hail and snow met 
him at the outer door and blew far in 
on the floor. The sides of the mountains 
were white again. 

These last mornings he was accus- 
tomed to run down over the 
potato 
being plowed; but in this weather— 


newly 
broken up field, which was 

“We must give up our day’s work, 
Ola,” he announced as his resolution 
in the yard—*it looks as if the nags 
would rather have to go out with the 
snow-plow.” 

He trudged away; it was not weather 
to stand still in. It drove and pounded 
in showers down over the windows in 
the sitting-room with great ponds of 
water, so that it must be continually 
mopped up and towels placed on the 
window-seats. 

Ma and Thinka stood there in the gray 
daylight over the fruit of their common 
work at the loom this winter,—a roller 
with still unbleached linen, which they 
measured out into table-cloths and nap- 
kins. 
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The door opened wide and the cap- 
tain’s stout form enveloped in a drip- 
ping overcoat appeared. 

“T met a stranger down here with 
something for you, Thinka,—wrapped 
up in oil-cloth. Can you guess whom 
it is from ?” 

Thinka dropped the linen, and blush- 
ing red advanced a step towards him, 
but immediately shook her head. 

“ Rejerstad, that execution-horse, had 
it with him on his trip up. He was to 


leave it here.” 


The captain stood inspecting the 
package. “The sheriff’s seal—Bring 


me the scissors.” 

In his officiousness, he did not give 
himself time to take his coat off. 

“A para—sol !—A beautiful—new ”— 
burst out Thinka. She remained stand- 
ing and gazing at it. 

“See the old—picador! Things are 
getting thick for you, Thinka.” 

“Don’t you see that here is ‘philo- 
pene’ on the seal, Jaeger,” ma put in, to 
afford a cover. 

“IT won a philopene from him—on 
New Year’s day, when father and I took 
dinner at the Minister Horn’s—after 
church. I had entirely forgotten it,” 
Her look 


glanced from the floor half way up to 


she said, in a husky tone. 


her parents, as she quietly went out, 
leaving the parasol lying on the table. 
“T guess you will use your linen for a 
wedding outfit, ma,” said the captain, 
slapping his hands and swinging his hat 
with a flourish. ‘“ What should you say 
to the sheriff for a son-in-law here at 


Gilje?” 


“You saw that Thinka went out, 
Jaeger.” Ma’s voice trembled a little. 


“Very likely she is thinking that it is 
not long since his wife was laid in the 
grave. Thinka is very good, and would 


like to submit to us; but there may be 
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limits to what we can ask.” ‘There was 
something precipitate in her movements 
over the linen, which indicated internal 
disturbance. 

“The sheriff, ma; is not he a catch? 
Fine, handsome man in his last years. 
Faith, I don’t know what you women 
will And, Gitta,” 


her, a little moved, “it is just the men 


have. he reminded 


who have lived most happily in their 


first marriage who 


marry again the 


soonest.” 

Time flew with tearing haste towards 
St. John’s day. Brewing of spring in 
the air and over the lakes. The meadow 
stood moist and damp, hillock on hill- 


ock, like the luxuriant forelocks of 
horses. The swollen brooks sighed 


and roared with freshly shining banks. 
They boiled over, as it were, with the 
power of the same generating life, and 
the sap which made the buds start for- 
ward in alder, willow, and birch almost 
audibly, and shows its nature in bounc- 
ing, Vigorous movements of the mountain 
boy, in his rapid speech, his lively, shin- 
ing eyes, and his elastic walk. 

At the beginning of summer a letter 
came from Inger-Johanna, the contents 
of which set the captain’s thoughts into 
a new flight : 


JUNE 14, 1843. 


DEAR PARENTS: At last a little breath 


to write to you. Captain Roennow went 


away yesterday, and I have as yet hardly re- 
covered my balance from the two or three 
weeks of uninterrupted society while he was 
here. 

It will be pleasant to get out to Tilderoed 
next week on top of all this. It is beginning 
to be hot and oppressive here in the city. 

There did not pass a day that we were not 
in company, either at dinner or in the evening ; 
but the pearl of them was aunt's own little din- 
ners, which she has a reputation for, and at 
which we spoke only French. The conver- 


sation ran on so easily, one expresses one’s 
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self so differently, and our thoughts capture 
each other’s already half guessed. 


certainly speaks a brilliant French. 


Roennow 


A man who carries himself as he does, 
makes a certain noble, masterly impression ; 
you are transported into an atmosphere of 
chivalric manly dignity, and hear the spurs 
jingle, I had almost said musically; you al- 
most forget that there are those who stamp 
their feet. 

When I compare the awkward compliments 
at balls, which may come smack in your face, 
with Captain Roennow’s manner of saying 
and not saying and yet getting a thing in, 
then I do not deny that I get the feeling of a 
kind of exhilarating health. He claimed that 
he had such an illusion from sitting opposite 
me at the table. I resembled so much a 
portrait of a historic lady which he had seen 
at the Louvre; naturally she had black hair 
and carried her neck haughtily and looked 
before her, smiling, with an expression which 
might have been characterized, «I wait-- 
and reject—till he comes, who can put mein 
my right place.” 

Well, if it amuses him to find out such 
things, then I am happy to receive the com- 
pliments. It is true there are such godfathers 
and uncles who are utterly infatuated with 
their god-daughters, and spoil them with non- 
I am afraid that Roennow 
is a little inclined to this, so far as I am con- 


sense and sweets. 


cerned, for, sensible and straightforward as 
he always is, he continually launches out into 
superlatives so far as I am concerned; and I 
really cannot help thinking that it is both 
flattering and pleasant when he is continually 
saying that | am made for presiding where 
ladies and gentlemen of the higher circles 
are to be received. He really must think 
something more of me than I deserve, be- 
cause he sees that.I am perhaps a little more 
open and direct than others, and have no 
natural gift at concealing what I mean, when 
I am in society. 

Yes, yes, that is the thanks you get be- 
cause you have continually spoiled me; in 
any case I do not immediately creep under a 
chair, but try to sit where I am sitting as 
long as possible. 
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But, now, why has n't such a man married? 
If he had been younger, and I just a little 
vainer, he might almost have been dangerous. 
He still has a fine black hair; a little thin, 
and perhaps he takes a little too much pains 
with it. There is one thing that I cannot 
understand, and that is that people try to 
conceal their age. 


The captain gave a poke at his wig: 
“When one goes a-courting, Ma,” he 
said smiling. 

Two mail days after he came 
home from the post-office with a long 
letter from Aunt Alette to ma. She 
was not a favorite of his. In the first 
place she was too “well read and cul- 
tured”; in the second place she was 
“sweet”; lastly, she was an old maid. 

He seated himself in an arm-chair, 
with his arms folded before him, to have 
itread to him. He plainly regarded it 
as a bitter document. 


My dear Gitta: It is no easy task, but 
really a rather complicated and difficult one, 
you have laid upon the shoulders of an old 
maid, even if she is your never failing, 
faithful Aunt Alette. If we could only have 
talked together, you would have soon guessed 
my meaning; but now there is no other way 
for me to free my conscience than to write 
and write till it has all come out that I have 
on my mind. 

Now you know well enough that the gov- 
ernor’s wife is not of my line, and if it had 
not been for what you wrote me when you 
sent Inger-Johanna here, I certainly should 
not have moved my old limbs so far out of 
Gamlebyen, where I have my circle of firm 
friends, and gone in to make city visits at 
the governor's, notwithstanding she always 
is excessively friendly and means it, too, I 
dare say. 

First, and foremost, I must tell you that 
Inger-Johanna is a lady in every respect, but 
still with more substance to her, if I may 
express myself so, and stronger will than our 
poor Eleanor. It is certain that she in many 
ways overawes, not to say domineers, over 
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your sister-in-law, strict and domineering as 
she otherwise has the reputation of being. 
And, therefore, she must also resort to flat- 
tery in many things when she finds that it 
won't do to play the game so open for Inger- 
Johanna, as now according to my best con- 
victions has been the case with regard to the 
captain. He certainly came here this time 
from his trip to Paris with the full intent of 
completing his courting, after, like a wise and 
prudent general, having first surveyed the 
ground with his owneyes. Simply the man- 
ner in which he always addressed and paid 
his respects to her would have convinced a 
blind person of that. 

‘* The only person, however, who does not 
understand it, notwithstanding she is besieged 
in a thousand ways, is the object of his atten- 
tions herself. She sits there in the midst of 
the incense, truly protected against the shrewd- 
ness of the whole world by her natural inno- 
cence, which is doubly surprising, and, old 
Aunt Alette says, to be admired in her who 
is so remarkably clever. 

I will not, indeed, absolve her from being a 
iittle giddy at all the incense, which he and 
your sister-in-law incessantly burn before her 
(and what elderly, experienced person would 
not tolerate and forgive this in a young girl) ! 
But the giddiness does not go to the desired 
result, namely, the falling in love, but only 
makes her a little puffed up in her feelings of 
being a perfect lady, and is limited to her 
doing homage to him as the knightly cavalier 
and her father’s highly honored friend. 

It is this, which he, so to speak, is for the 
present beaten back by, so he is going to 
travel again, and this evidently after consul- 
tation with your sister-in-law. Inger-Jo- 
hanna, if my old eyes do not deceive me,— 
and something have we two seen and expe- 
rienced, both separately and together, in this 
world, dear Gitta—is not found ready for the 
matrimonial question, although her vanity and 
pride have hitherto appeared as a feeling 
entirely isolated from this. 


There was a snore from the leather- 
covered chair, and ma continued more 
softly : 
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She may, indeed, and that tolerably ear- 
nestly, wish to rule over a fine salon; but 
she has not yet been brought clearly to com- 
prehend that she must take the man who 
owns it with it. There is something in her 
open nature which always keeps the distance 
between these two questions too wide for 
even a captain of cavalry to leap over it. 


' 


God bless her! 

Love is like an awakening, without which 
we neither know nor understand anything of 
its holy language ; and unhappy are they who 
learn to know it too late, when they have just 
imprisoned themselves in the so-called bonds 
of duty. 1 am almost absolutely sure that 
love has not yet been awakened in Inger-Jo- 
hanna—may a good angel protect her! 


“Ouf! old 


captain, waking up. 


such maids,” said the 


“Go on, go on 


is there any more?” 


How far the young student who has a 


position in the office is in any degree a hin- 


drance to these plans, I don’t dare to say, 


either pro or con. But the governor's lady 


~ 


thinks or fears something, I am firmly con- 
vinced, from her whole manner of treating him 


lately, although she is far too bright to let 


Inger-Johanna get even the slightest 


sus- 
picion of her real reason. 
| heard it took 


there on Sunday, before they went away to 


plainly when | coffee 


Tilderoed, and she had the maid tell him 


that she could not see him. There was not 


a very gracious allusion to his «* Sunday pro- 


fessorship of pettifoggy ideas ” as she called it. 


I suppose these must be something of 


the same sort of ideas that 1 was enthusiastic 
about when I was young and read Rousseau’s 
** Emile,” which absorbed me 


very much, 


nay, which can yet occupy some of my 


thoughts. For she stated, as one of his lead- 
ing ideas, that he, in his headlong blindness, 
thought that he could simplify the world, and 
thereby first and foremost the education, toa 


very few single, natural propositions of so- 
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called principles. And you know, we—still, 


that is going to be quite too long. To be 
brief, when Inger-Johanna with impetuosity 
rushed to the defence of Grip, she saw in 
him only the son of the idiotic ‘*cadet of 
Lurleiken,” as he is called, one of the well- 
but 
this one, in addition to his father’s distracted 


known, amusing figures of the country ; 


ideas, was also equipped with a faculty of 
using that fearful weapon: satire—vov/a the 
phantom Grip! 

Youthful student ideas could perhaps be 
used gracefully enough as piquant topics of 
conversation ; but instead of that, to set them 
in motion in a headlong and sensational man- 
ner, without regard to the opinion of older 
people, was a great step, was pretentious, 
and showed something immature, something 
boyish, which by no means ought to be 
relished. 

I have reported this so much at length 
in order to show you by the very expressions 
that there may be here a ‘* good deal of eotton 
in the linen,” as the saying is. 

And since I am going to bring my inner- 
most heart to light, I shall have to tell you 
that he appears to me to be a trustworthy, 
truthful young man, whose natural disposition 
is as he speaks and not otherwise, and he 
carries a beautiful stamp on his countenance 
and in his whole bearing. If possibly he is 
a little forgetful of «* My son, if you want to 
get on in the world, then bow,” that is worse 
for him and not to his dishonor, we know. 

It was also a truly refreshing enjoyment 
for me, as if looking into the kingdom of 
youth, awakening many thoughts, to talk with 
him, the two evenings this winter when he 
accompanied me, an old woman, home, from 
the governor's (for him, I have no doubt, a 
very small pleasure) all the way out to the 
old town, when otherwise I should have been 
obliged to goanxiously, with my servant-girl 
and a lantern. 


“ Bah! will 


growled the captain, tired. 


nobody attack her,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


“ Wal, I'll be burned,” said old Lige Burke, 
“If ever I see sich shif’less work ; 
There ’s my two darters, Faith an’ Hope, 
That orter be a-bilin’ soap 
Or weedin’ out the onion patch, 
A-makin’ up a wuthless batch 
Of bricky-brac an’ folderol 
Ter trim the parlor an’ the hall. 


‘Sich high-flown notions an’ sich airs ! 
They want a carpet for the stairs, 
A boughten carpet, too, at that, 
But they won’t git it, now that’s flat. 
If I’d ha’ known them gals would learned 
Sich stuff at school—wal, I ‘ll be burned 
’F I would n’t kep’ ’em here ter hum 
A-piecin’ quilts till kingdom come. 


An’ there ’s their mother, strange ter say, 
She ’s gittin’ most as bad as they ; 
Time was, when night or morn you ’d see 
Her workin’ busy as a bee ; 
But now, "bout half-past two o’clock 





She jest puts on a fancy frock, 
An’ sets an’ reads or sews a bit 
Till time the supper fire was lit. 


7 


You ’ll hardly b’lieve me when I say 


That them ere women folks to-day 
Asked me, right out, ter waste my time 
A-settin’ out some vines to climb 


Upon the porch— 


yes, sir, that ’s so ; 


But I just riz an’ let °em know 
That warn’t the way my dimes was earned. 


Sich tarnal cheek—wal, I ’ll be burned.” 


So all his life old ’Lijah Burke 
Just growled and grumbled like a Turk ; 
His school tax was “too pesky high,” 
The village church was “ mighty nigh 
Too fine for common folks ” like him, 
And nothing satisfied his whim, 
And every hour with nose upturned 
He ’d hoarsely croak, “ Wal, I ‘ll be burned !” 


When years three score and ten had passed, 
Death claimed the old man’s soul at last ; 

His kinfolks stood around the room 

And watched amid the gathering gloom— 
The pale lips moved—he strove to speak, 
To catch the sound so faint and weak 

His faithful wife sprang to his side, 


“Wal,—I ’Il—be 


burned!” he gasped, and died. 
> 














SONNET TO SUNAPEE. 


Grants Hime Queen, deep Fosomed Sunapee! 
Show Isis of our Northland, rive thy vil 
And ope thy teauly: Eye of ban mor bale 
Profane Ut eharuns that ranch Hhree whe sex 
Thou act ~ Keark ; hou ny aime Knee, 
The dang Yor that 1s past $e ne the tale 
sar ee would hear, Of Su snsdee) Skene end sunt 
With orchite pink and Hessen tp Led lke. 
OR! whe cam feel th wlehing vs 
Where thy thrush ermal sacetly heavens Le Joes 
Us. Lanett of eel bmg , Aeucall Ch Sorugh 
Swany prt — aud ath regal he whe 
Alt lhnghle Hot Smairch  N auyslé frtssate mumee 
aig ae , st... Soot D sucopl 
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“ISIS OF OUR NORTHLAND:” A PICTURE OF LAKE SUNAPEE 


By H. C. Pearson. 


zr T is one of the glo- familiar, fictitious beauty of the mirage, 
| ries of this great anda Russian political exile from Sibe- 
land of ours, that rian steppes would feel entirely at home 
within its borders if placed in the midst of a North Dakota 
homesick wander- prairie in dead of winter. 





ers, no matter And so I can imagine a young Scotch- 
from how far distant climes, can all man, fresh from the highlands of the 
find the scenes and surroundings of old country, shouting with delight at 
their fatherlands paralleled and repro- sight of Sunapee lake in earliest June, 
duced. Even the Bedouin or the Ethio- and recognizing here among New Hamp- 
pian from Sahara’s sands can view once shire hills his 


own Loch Lomond or 
more, in Arizona or New Mexico, the Loch Katrine. 


It is well to specify the 


tNote. The illustrations accompanying this article are from photographs by George H, Colby, to whose 
artistic taste and technical skill is largely due their success. 
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season of the year, for just a little later, 
when the foliage and the verdure are in 
the richest, ripest beauty of their abun- 
dance, the lakeland 
that 


lochs can 


scenery of our 


possesses an added charm the 
heather-clad shores of the 
never claim. 

Comparisons are odious, however, and 
the lustre of Sunapee’s renown needs no 
verbal polishing. Else it would be but 
the truth to say that not a jewel in New 
Hampshire’s glittering girdle of lacus- 
trine gems shines with a clearer, purer, 
more entrancing loveliness than does 
Sunapee in its granite setting. 

Ten miles in length, and from one to 
three in width, with a winding, ragged 
of 33 miles’ extent, Lake 
Sunapee, itself 1,103 feet above the tide 


shore-line 


level, lies embosomed in typical New 


England hills. At its very head rises 


the 
Blue 
Killington 
old 


and 


Mount Sunapee (2,683 feet); in 


west are seen Austin Corbin’s 


Mountain, 
Peak ; 
Kearsarge, 


Ascutney, and 


and to the east, historic 


Ragged Mountain, 
Mount Cardigan. The ice-cold waters 
of the lake, fed by hidden springs, now 
find their outlet in the dashing, foamy 
course of Sugar river to the west, where 
they prove useful as well as ornamental, 
and turn many wheels of industry. 
Once upon a time, and that not so very 
long ago as geologists reckon, the out- 
let was at Newbury, at the southeastern 
of the lake, where the railroad, 
when it forced its entrance and kissed 


end 


a sleeping princess into new life, had 
to cut its way through 60 feet of solid 
granite. 

Marvellous changes nature here has 
wrought, and scientists love to tell of 
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the great diversity of glacial phenomena 
exhibited; of the that 
lake of the 
moraines that formed the hills; and of 
the the 


the rocking-stones and the pot holes, 


here erosion 


hollowed out the basin ; 


striations, grotesque caverns, 
that are all but ear-marks of that vast 
primeval ice mass that changed the face 
of the continent when yet the complete 
world was not. When first the veil is 
lifted upon the human history of the 
lake it lay within the territory of the 
Algonquin nation, and many tribes of 
that great family frequented its shores 
for hunting and fishing. 

They gave it 2 melodious title—which 
we have not unsuccessfully modernized 
into Sunapee—signifying “ the water of 
the wild fowl.” A curious instance of 
the survival of this nomenclature in a 
vulgar form exists, perhaps, in the name, 
“Goose Hole,” applied to a small body 
of water near the lake. 


It was 1630 when the first white man 
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set his foot upon the lake shore. He 
was a scout in advance of a Boston 


exploring party, who halted on the War- 
ner river through fear of Indians. Now 
and then, in the years that came after, 
individuals and smaller parties followed 
in his footsteps; but it was not until 
1772 that a permanent settlement was 
made in the vicinity. Four years pre- 
1768, that portion of old 
Cheshire county now included in the 


vious, in 


town of Sunapee had been granted, 


under the name of Saville, to John 
Sprague and others. Settlers came 
from Rhode Island, and a little later 


from Portsmouth, but though scarcely 
more than a century has passed, the 
only trace of pioneers that 
remains is “Granny Howard’s Rock” 
at the outlet. 


these 


From this ledge, so tra- 
dition says, an eccentric and far from 
Puritanical member of these first fami- 
lies was wont to fish day in and day out 
in all sorts of weathers and seasons. 





At 6 


dgett's. 
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Residence of Hon. W. C. Sturoc. 


In 1781 the name of the town was Sunapee lake is not by any means 
changed to Wendell, in honor of one of entirely within the borders of Sunapee 
its Portsmouth proprietors, and in 1850, town. Nearly one half of its eastern 
by act of the state legislature, it became shore, including Dr. Quackenbos’s beau- 
the same as that of the lake. The tiful park, owes allegiance to the good 
history of Saville- 
Wendell-Sunapee 
has been as honor- 
able as that of any 
New Hampshire 
town, though more 
uneventful than 
most. It furnished 
its quotas of sold- 
iers at all times of 
national need; re- 
ligion and educa- 
tion were carefully 
cherished and 
cared for alike 
by its earlier and 
later inhabitants ; 
sturdy families 
grew up within its = 





borders, whose sons and daughters have gone 
forth to posts of usefulness and honor in the 
outer world, or have stayed at home and con- 
tributed to the steady and substantial develop- 
ment of the lake. The Smiths, the Georges, 
the Chases, the Runals, the Youngs, and the 
Bartletts are a few of those who come instantly # 
to mind, and there are a dozen others scarcely 
less worthy of mention. 


Blodgett's Landing. 
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And an 
the lake, with 
Hay’s, Pine Cliff, 


station as 


old hill town of New London. 
even larger portion of 
Blodgett’s, Colonel 


notable 


and Lake Sunapee 


points, largely 

helps to increase 

the valuation of 
| the town of New- 
bury. It is not, 
however, to the 
chronicles of 
these latter towns 
that we must 
look for informa- 


tion regarding 





days of old upon 
and about the 
lake, but to the diligent antiquarian re- 
searches and vivid personal memory of 
that venerable historian, as well as bard, 
of Sunapee, Hon. William C. Sturoc. 

An especially interesting reminiscence 
is the account of the hurricane of Sep- 
tember g, 1821, which he gives as fol- 
lows: 

During the day of that memorable Sunday 
it was unusually hot and sultry, clearly indi- 
cating electrical forces, and about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon the black clouds began to 
roll, soon followed by the roaring of the 
bronzy, ashen-colored bugle of the whirl- 


wind, as it sped on to the southeast, on its 
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errand of destruction. It was noticed to 
start, apparently, from the south side of Gran- 
tham mountain, striking and partly demol- 
ishing one habitation in Croydon; thence 
onward through the northeast part of Suna- 
pee, doing damage only to the forests and 
fences, until it reached the house and barn of 
J. Harvey Huntoon, near the west shore of 


the lake. 


tions and threw it in fragments down hill 


It lifted the barn from its founda- 
toward the shore. It whirled the roof from 
the house and shattered to pieces all above 
the cellar, while a bed on which the youngest 
child was laid was snatched up and carried in 
the air to the centre of the lake and there 
dropped. 

A few days af- 
Dr. Alex- 
Boyd, of 


ter, as 
ander 

Newport, with 
Moses Muzzey, 
the blacksmith of 
Wendell, and oth- 
ers 


were looking 


over the path of 
the destroyer, they 
noticed an object 


near the entrance 





of the creek, and, sheik: aie ities 
on reaching it, 
they found the body of the child, its little 


dress torn to shreds, and its head bruised 


and battered almost beyond recognition. 
Mr. Huntoon and his wife, Naoma, re- 
moved soon after to 


Concord, Ohio, where 
they died not long ago, 
where had 


and they 


been visited several 
times by persons now 
living in Sunapee. They 
retained, as a sad me- 
mento of that dreadful 
and fatal day, a small 
piece of the baby’s 
dress, which they had 
encased in a frame, 
under glass, with its 
but 


brief sorrowful 


legend. 
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When Charles Dickens, the English nov- 
elist, visited the United States, some one 
related to him the above-named facts, and on 
them he built his story of «* The Fisherman 
of Sunapee,” which had the run of the maga- 


zines and newspapers of that time. 


Very few, however, are the tragic or 
unpleasant associations connected with 
the shores of Sunapee. And so many 
are the beauties and charms that cluster 
around them, that it is difficult to under- 
stand its comparatively slow develop- 
ment as a place of 


summer _ resort. 
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View House, now incorporated into the 
Burkehaven. It was a good-sized hotel 
for those days, and it had many guests, 
but the profits were not sufficient to pay 
the 20 per cent. interest, and, through 
mortgage foreclosure, it became the prop- 
erty of the late Hon. Edmund Burke, one 
of the most stalwart, honorable, useful, 
and respected personalities in the history 
of western New Hampshire. To his ef- 
forts and to those of his son-in-law, Col. 
George H. Dana, is largely due the devel- 
opment of the west shore of the lake. 





Sunapee 


Almost a half century ago, N. P. Rogers, 
the poet, christened Lake Sunapee as 
“the Loch Lomond of America.” Later 
came Prof. Samuel Longfellow, brother 
to our unquestioned laureate of song, 
and said to Lafayette Colby, who owned 
much land upon the west shore of the 
lake: “ There is no more beautiful spot 
for a summer 
this.” 


man, ahead of his times, indeed, and he 


hotel in America than 


Mr. Colby was an enterprising 
acted upon his guest’s suggestion. _Bor- 
rowing a sum of money at usurious 
187 Lake 


interest, he built, in 75, the 


Harbor 


At Sunapee harbor, where now there 
are two first-class hotels, the Ben Mere 
and the Sunapee Harbor House, the 
first important venture of this kind was 


the Runals House, built in 1877, by 
Albert Runals and John Y. Gardner. 


A little later annual camp-meetings were 
established by the Spiritualists at Blodg- 
ett’s Landing, where the Messrs. Blodg- 
ett built the Forrest House and numbers 
of cottages clustered around. At various 
sightly points about the lake cottager 
colonies settled like swarms of bees, and 


here and there one who desired seclu- 
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sion from all save his friends withdrew 
far from the madding crowd and built a 
more or less elaborate and beautiful villa. 

Meanwhile this steadily increasing 
summer population demanded means of 
transportation over and about the lake. 
The first craft more pretentious than a 
sail or row boat of which we have record 
was a “horse boat,” built in 1854, by 
Timothy Hoskins and William Cutler. 
It carried 100 passengers, and ran eight 
years. July 4, 1859, Austin Goings, of 
New London, launched 7%e Surprise, 
a side-wheel steamer of 65 feet keel, and 
Cap- 


the war 


with a carrying capacity of 300. 
tain and crew enlisted when 
broke out, their boat was dismantled, 
and for fifteen years the shriek of a 
steamboat whistle was unheard on the 
waters of Sunapee. 

In 1876, N. S. Gardner placed upon 
the lake little 
purchased 


the steamer /enacook, 
Nathan 


improved, 


later by Captain 
remodelled, 
named the Mountain Maid. In the 
the Woodsum brothers, 
Frank and Daniel, came to Sunapee 


from Maine and built the Zady Wood- 


Young, and 


Same year 
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substantial and honored 
member of the lake flotilla. 

In 1885 the Edmund Burke, built by 
a stock company, and named in honor 
of one of the lake’s most ardent advo- 
cates, was launched; and two years 
later there came from Chester, Pa., the 
iron steamer, White, fast, 
speedy, and safe, the handsome queen 
of Sunapee shipping. 


sum, still a 


Armenia 


A dozen steam 
launches and hundreds of sail and row- 
boats of every description may also 
now be seen skimming the wind-ruffled 
waters, anchored for the benefit of the 
patient angler, or slowly moving to suit 
the liking of a typical summer girl and 
her favorite of the day. 

After all, a present so prosperous 
and promising as Sunapee’s is more 
attractive than a past, however honor- 
able and interesting. 
Lake is without a_ parallel 
among New Hampshire’s varied resorts 
for summer outing. 


In many respects 
Sunapee 


Its situation is at 
once beautiful, healthful, and inspiring ; 
upon its waters and along its shores the 
artist, the scientist, the sportsman, the 


seeker for rest and the seeker for 








The Sunapee Harbor House 
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Bay Point 


pleasure alike attain their 


eral ends with unalloyed enjoyment ; 


may Sev- 


convenient of access, and with 
able 


admir- 
hotel accommodations, it is still 
far the artificial 
of life of 


famous and pretentious watering-places ; 


thus unspoiled by 


modes and manners more 
yet the character of those who frequent 
it year after year is one of its strongest 
recommendations to the cultured and 
truly refined, who desire a home for 
the summer season, where their environ- 
ment and their associates will be as 
congenial as during the months of their 
city life; every sea- — 
son that passes sees 
an even higher social 
tone at the lake, and 
makes it more worthy 
to rank with Dublin, 
Newcastle, and North 
Conway. An intend- 
ing Sunapee sojourn- 
er coming from New 
York or points be- 
yond, has his choice 
He 
may come up the no- 


of two routes. 
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ble Connecticut valley to 
Claremont Junction, and 
thence, by a short flight 
through the busy manu- 
facturing villages of 
Claremont and Newport, 
reach his destination. 
Or he may take the Sound 
steamers, connecting at 
their termini’ with 
through trains for Suna- 
pee. If he chooses the 
the tourist 


will hear the whirr of the 


latter route, 


thousands of spindles 
that the busy Merrimack 
turns at Lowell, Nashua, 
and Manchester; will admire the beau- 
tiful passenger station at Concord ; and 
then will be 
Concord & 


forests of pine and maple, by daisy- 


whirled along over the 


Claremont road_ through 
starred meadows and lily-decked ponds, 
up the steep grade at Newbury, and 
deposited bag and baggage at the very 
edge of the lake. 

There is a train I wot of on this road 
that rarely carries the regulation sum- 
mer visitor, and which has yet a pecu 
liar charm of its own. Made up of a 


dozen freight and a couple of passenger 





The Tappenbeck Cottage 
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cars, it loiters lazily along from station 
to station, its various pauses punctuated 
by a fusillade of discharging milk cans. 
It stops at Mast Yard, Bagley’s, Roby’s, 
Melvin’s, that a 
good-sized barn appears in view. No 
the train is in a 


hurry, and its schedule is apparently so 


and anywhere else 


one connected with 
arranged, that if the engineer or fireman 


feels inclined, he can stop the train 
long enough to gather wild flowers or 
berries without any appreciable delay. 
The 


suited to the country through which 


result is a railroad trip exactly 


one passes. The various aspects of 


nature can be almost as carefully noted 
and appreciated as on a carriage ride, 
and the most nervous passenger can 
conjure up no harrowing dreams of dis- 
aster. 

Lake Sunapee station, where passen- 
gers for all points on the lake alight, is 


tucked away at the very foot of grand 
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old Mount Sunapee, a symmetrical 


height of almost 3,000 feet. Just a 
step down to the steamer wharf, and we 
find all White, 
Burke, and Woodsum, waiting for 
lake the stiff 
that is almost always present proves a 


three boats, the the 
the 
us. Out on the breeze 
delightful change from the close heat 
of city and cars. 

Following the west shore of the lake, 
the first cottage we spy is George 
Wright’s pretty summer home at Breezy 
Point. Then the dainty little settle- 
ments of Bay Point, Brightwood, and 
Montclair and 
admired. These are peculiarly Bellows 
Falls Hon. 
A. N. Swain and Norman Brockway of 


are reached, passed, 


and Claremont colonies. 
the former town were the pioneers of 
the locality, and C. W. Black, whose 


Idlewood is the handsomest 


one of 
cottages of the group, is their townsman. 

The main islands of the lake, Great, 
Little, and Liberty, are next sighted. 
Great island lies partly in Newbury and 
partly in Sunapee; it boasts a recently 
constructed wharf, and is 
soon to be opened up 

Little 
headquar- 


and developed. 
island is the 


ters of a camping club 
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of congenial spirits, while Liberty island 
is the property of E. B. Craddock, who 
has largely improved it. 

Now we enter sheltered Burkehaven 
and see before and above us the long 
white front of the Burkehaven Hotel, 
known until very recently as the Lake 
View House. It is a peculiarity of 
Sunapee that its every visitor selects 
some spot from which he determines 
that the most beautiful view of the lake 
can be obtained; and when once his 
choice has been made he will admit of 
no contradiction, but blazons forth its 
particular advantages at every oppor- 
tunity. 


I confess to have myself found 
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fut * 


Burkehaven Hote 


that spot upon the piazzas of the Burke- 
haven. ‘The somewhat romantic history 
of this house has already been referred 
to. Itis this summer under the efficient 
management of Joseph G. Chandler, 


whose season is so successful that a 
new and larger hotel upon the same 
site is already assured. The capacity 
of the present house is roo and it is 
built 1,214 feet above the sea level. 

A most distinguished band of cot- 


tagers are comfortably ensconced in the 





Burkehaven 
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vicinity, and add their society to the 
pleasures of the hotel clientele. 
are Judge William J. 


Here 
of the 
Boston municipal court ; General James 
J. Dana, U. S. A.; Rev. George A. Hall 
of Peabody, Mass. ; 


Forsaith 


Lillian 
Blauvelt, the concert prima donna of 
world-wide reputation; William Young, 
the playwright; F. W. 
Richard B. 


Madame 


Tappenbeck, 
Grinnell, and Arthur C. 
New York; Charles B. 
Yardley of Orange, New Jersey; Charles 
Y. Swan of Morristown, N. Y.; Mrs. L. T. 
Chapman of Brooklyn; and others. 


Bradley, of 


Here, too, is Col. George H. Dana, 
feudal the 


of the west 


proprietor of 


estates and 


patron saint shore, whose 


devotion to the lake and labors for its 
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Just around = pose ae 
Birch Point, at , 
“Cold Spring” 
is located Camp 
Sunapee, where 
C. K. Mellen of 
De Veaux col- 
lege, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, 
New York, and 
Dr. William S. 
Hubbard 


charge each 





have Col. George H. Dana 


year of a band of youngsters, who are 
getting all the wholesome fun possible 
out of their vacation and at the same 
time learning much that will be useful 
to them in after life. 





Col. G. H. Dana's Cottage 


best growth and upbuilding never flag. 
Edmund Burke could not possibly have 
chosen more wisely, than did his daugh- 
ter for him, a fit successor in his love 
for Sunapee and faith in its future. A 
veteran of East Indian seas and Western 
plains, Colonel Dana is now content to 
rest and 
bestow the charms of his genial and 


on his beautiful lakeside 


many sided personality upon his friends. 


Sunapee Harbor, where the lake has 
its outlet and where is also the largest 
settlement about its shores, is the next 
point touched on the steamer routes. 
Just opposite the wharf rises the Ben 
Mere Inn, new in 1890, the largest and 
handsomest house upon the lake, 
a model in all 


and 
respects. It is 
stories in height and 150 feet long. 
present 


four 
Its 
proprietor, M. P. Courser, is 
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The Ben Mere, 


a veteran landlord, whose experience a large and well-kept hotel, possessing 


ranges from New England to Florida, a commanding location and a large and 





mie ag 
Granite Hame Shop, Sunapee Harbor 
and who knows and anticipates every constant patronage. Its management 


wish of his patrons. is enterprising and up to date, and 
The Sunapee Harbor House is also bound to retain its present reputation 





Emerson Paper Mill, Sunapee Harbor 
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Hon. J 


as one of the most popular houses at 
the lake. 


facturing enterprises, chief among them 


Here at the Harbor are manu- 


the mills of the Emerson Paper com- 






. E. Robertson's Cottage. 


pany and the factory of the Granite 
Hame too, the 
century-old residence of Hon. William 
C. Sturoc, 


company. Here, is 
made widely famous by 
William Black’s novel, 
“Stand Fast, Craig Royston,” as the 


mention in 


bard of Sunapee. Though somewhat 


past the three score and ten limit, 


Col. W. S. Hopkins's Cottage. 
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Mr. Sturoc retains the 7 
vigorous and undimmed 


use of mental and physi- 


cal faculties that any 
younger man might well 
envy. Possessing a vast 


store of historical knowl- 
edge and traditional lore, 
he is at the same time a 
true poet of vigorous imag- 
ination and facile expres- 
sion, as the following fre- 
quently quoted verse from 
a tribute he has paid to 


Sunapee will prove: 


Sweet Granite “ Katrine ” of this mountain land! 
O jewel set amid a scene so fair! 

Kearsarge, Ascutney, rise on either hand, 
While Grantham watches with a lover’s care, 

And our dark “ Ben” to Croydon sends in glee 


A greeting o’er thy silvery breast, Lake Sunapee! 


Among the handsome cottages at 


the Harbor is The Boulders, where A. 
Perley Fitch, the prominent Concord 
the 


Woodsum Steamboat company, has made 


business man and president of 
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Dr. J. R. Nilsen's He 


his summer home. Near by are the villas 
of Hon. John E. Robertson, ex-mayor 
of Concord, and Colonel W. S. Hopkins, 
the great Massachusetts criminal lawyer ; 
and probably no three men about the 
lake deserve greater credit for its recent 
development and new life than they. 
Upon this same side of the lake are 
Dr. J. R. Nilsen of 
Postgraduate Medical 
Breidablik, 


Hill Crest, where 
the New York 
college has built beautiful 





Nilsen’s Landing. 
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and Dreamland, the 
property of Professor 
Dunning of Columbia. 

At the little country 
village of George’s 
Mills, where are good 
boarding-houses galore, 
the steamer turns, and 
we begin our study 
of the shore on the 
east side. The es- 
tate of Edward C 
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And now for two miles 
along shore stretches 
Soo-Nipi-Side Park, 
where Dr. John OD. 
Quackenbos, of New 
York, professor emeri- 
tus of rhetoric in Col- 
umbia college, has 
planned and consum- 
mated the nearest ap- 
proach to an_ ideal 
summer resort that 





Woodruff, Esq., of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, is first passed, and then The Ledges, 
Lakeside, and Hastings’s. 





»0-Nipi-Side Lodge. 


exists to-day in America. The grounds, 


400 acres in extent, being under one 


ownership and management, are secure 





against invasion from 
abroad or rebellion from 
within. They abound 
in fragrant thickets, cool 
shaded groves, and purl- 
ing brooks; and along 
almost their entire ex- 
tent stretches by far the 
best bathing beach upon 
the lake; clear and shal- 
low water over a_ hard, 
white sandy bottom. 
The Lodge, accommo- 
dating 70 guests, is a 
“reference hotel,” and 
its summer life is the 
most refined and high- 
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Nirvana Cottage. 


bred, yet restful and informal, imagina- sumptuously furnished throughout. The 
ble. The house embodies every modern doctor’s own private place, poetically 
requisite of a perfect hotel, and is named Nirvana Cottage, is equally a 


— 





Parlor in Soo-Nipi-Side Lodges 
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gem in its way, and reflects in every 
room the potent and interesting per- 
sonality of its owner. 

Grace Place, the property of Prof. B. 
H. Campbell 


School, adjoins the park, occupying a 


of Columbia Grammar 


most picturesque location. “ Where 
the deep pine forest opens toward the 
lake, Pike Brook, fed by 
perennial springs, breaks from the 
protecting shadows into a sun-lit glade, 


then skirting a 


and cold 


hemlock-grown ridge, 


ripples on through dense alders to its 





The Sunapee Saibling 


dark estuary—there, in a fragrant fern- 
shaw, sung over by wild birds the sum- 
mer-day through, stands the Sunapee 


Lake Hatching House—romantic birth- 
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spot for the silvery ouananiche and the 
‘ sparkid-sided trout.’” 

Here, largely through the constant 
generosity and Dr. 


helpful aid of 





A Sunapee Saimon 


Quackenbos, the state fish commission 
does some of its most valuable work. 
A completely equipped station, with a 
peculiarly favorable has a 
capacity of a million young fish per 
annum, 


situation, 


and under 


the competent 
immediate charge of A. J. Cheney has 
already made Sunapee known the coun- 
try over as one of the finest fishing 
grounds in any degree easy of access. 
Six species of Salmonidae inhabit the 
Sunapee system: the brook trout, the 


land-locked salmon, the Loch Leven 
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Steamer ‘‘ Lady Woodsum. 





Steamer '' Edmund Burke.” 





Steamer ‘' Armenia White.” 
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trout, the rainbow trout, the blue-black, 
and the Sunapee saibling or white trout. 
The black 
affords for fly 


small-mouthed bass also 
fishers from 


the 


fine fun 


June 15 to August 


15, and in 
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three feet beneath the surface, in all the 
glory of their nuptial tints, flash schools 
of these dazzling beauties, circling in 
proud sweeps about the rocks they 
would select as the scenes of their loves, 





The Woodsums 


autumn days fair sport may be had 
with the gun on the mainland. 

“It is a unique experience,” says Dr. 
Quackenbos, “to watch the American 
saibling midlake 
beds—the grandest sight ever viewed 
by angler, and one which nowhere else 
can be enjoyed. 


spawning on their 


On shallows two to 





A. Perley Fitch's Cottage. 


Dan" ar 


d ** Frank. 


the poetry of an epithalamium in every 
motion—here, offering to the sunbeams 
in graceful leaps their golden sides, 
dashed with vermilion and clouded in 
amethyst; there suddenly darting in 
little companies, the pencilled margins of 
their fins seeming to trail behind them 
like white ribbons under the ripples. 
There are conspicuous differ- 
ences in intensity of general 
coloration, and the gaudy 
hues of the male are 
pered in the spawner to a 
dead-lustre cream tint or deli- 


tem- 


cate olive, with pearl spots. 
The wedding garment nature 
has given to this charr is un- 
paragoned.” 

Over the town line, in New- 
bury, lies Blodgett’s Landing, 
where every August the lead- 
ers of American Spiritualism 
gather for their annual camp- 


meeting, lasting for several 
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weeks, and invariably 
drawing large crowds. 
The Forrest House, 
owned by the Blod- 
getts, is the principal 
hotel here, and scores 
of small cottages sur- 
round it and swarm 
upon the lake shore. 
“Labrador” and 
“Camp Comfort” in- 


tervene before we 





reach “The Fells,” 

where Col. John Hay, Col. John Hay’s Cottage. 

the biographer of Lin- 

coln, has become an extensive landed Like a ’witching maid, it is difficult to 

proprietor and has built a beautiful sum- say in which of Sunapee’s varied aspects 
. she is most beautiful. 

At earliest morning 

earth and water are 

















instinct with new 
life; the purest, 
freshest air man ever 
breathed stirs the 
veins, steadies the 
nerves, and strength- 
ens the muscles of 
one rising from 
quiet, restful sleep. 
As the day waxes, 
the sun pours down 


mer residence. Pine 
Cliff, the lovely abid- 
ing-place of Concord 
people, the Whites 
and others is next 
passed ; and then—un- 
less we take a short 
sail down to Newbury 

we are back at our 
starting-point, Lake (ics 


te ne _ 





Sunapee station. The Beach at Hastings's 
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the torrid radiance that in sweltering 
cities makes noisome myriads weary of 
existence ; but here the west breeze stirs 


_ 















the lake into cool rip- 
ples, and kind nature her- 
self fans the siesta of her 
children. At eventide 
great bands of fading 
light and violet shadow 
lie across Mount Suna- 
pee, and in the west are 
fleecy clouds and a sky of Italian blue, 


fast changing into gray, whose gorgeous 
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sunset glories are reflected from the 
calm surface of the waters below. 

But after all, the choicest memory I 
would carry away 
from Sunapee is that 
of a moon-lit evening 
on the water. Over- 
head 
clouds now clasp pale 
Luna in all-envelop- 


fast-scudding 


Pine Cliff. 


ing embrace, and then, once more, re- 


lease her clear light to  silver-crest 
the dark waves below. Against the 
black background of the forest-clad 


shore the lights and lanterns of the cot- 
tages glimmer cheerfully, and now and 
then a bonfire blazes up or the glittering 
illumination of a hotel strikes the eye. 
Over the water come faint laughter, 
and the echoes of rattling banjo, jolly 
song, or tender ballad. Silently the 
steamer’s prow cleaves the lake’s ebon 
surface, and leaves a wake on either side 
of cold, clear crystals, glittering gem-like 
in the pale light. As cool, as clear, as 
beautiful as these glinting drops from 
midnight waves, is Sunapee. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE ELEMENTARY BALANCE 


By ¥. 
A short time ago, in a leading British 
magazine, I read an educational article 
by an author of greater or less repute 
on the other side of the ocean, and from 


that article I quote the following para- 
graph : 


Nearly every school-teacher is didactic, he 
is so accustomed to be constantly laying 
down the law to very small people; so 
engrossed in impressing on the minds of his 
young disciples the doctrine of his personal 
infallibility, that he gradually becomes a con- 
vert to his own creed, and by imperceptible 
stages grows wedded to the idea that he really 
and truly is infallible. To a 
vocation is to teach, and who is fortified, 
furthermore, with the 


man whose 
pleasing conviction 
that whatever he says himself is right, and 
that whatever another man says is probably 
wrong, the prospect of a conference is most 
attractive. Heregards it as a golden oppor- 
tunity, which may never recur again, for 
instructing his brothersin arms, and for con- 
vincing them that his own system of educa- 
tion alone is perfect. 


Now whatever may be the conditions 
surrounding the public educational sys- 
tem in England that such a denunciation 
of instructors should be called forth, 
and be 


upon the shortcomings and the narrow- 


whatever may the criticisms 
ness and unprogressiveness of English 
conferences of teachers, will interest us 
personally here in New Hampshire very 
little ; nevertheless there are suggested to 


every thoughtful teacher who is desirous 


W. 


IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Kelley. 


of his own advancement and of the 
future well-being of his pupils, certain 
questions : Am I too self-centred in my 
Am I teaching subjects sim- 


ply because all my 


opinions ? 


predecessors have 


taught them? Am I teaching certain 
subjects so many hours per week, 


year after year, because that course was 
mapped out twenty years ago, and has 
been unhesitatingly followed ever since? 
Am I fully alert to the ever-changing 
conditions of social life, and the con- 
stantly increasing demands made by 
society and business upon those under 
my care who are soon to take their 
places in the world? Am I “impervious 
to the gentle showers of the new educa- 
tion?” Do I attend the teachers’ confer- 
ence simply as a respite of one day from 
routine school work, or is my mind open, 
and ready and willing to take in and 
assimilate new ideas and new methods, 
appropriating that which seems certainly 
good, giving an impartial trial to that 
the expediency of which seems doubtful, 
and that personal 
environment renders impossible ? 


discarding which 

These, I repeat, are questions we must 
ask ourselves, and the longer we teach, 
the more thorough should be our self- 
examinations. 

If we could answer them all satisfac- 
torily to ourselves, and then find our 
schools illy preparing our children for 
life, we should conclude that the march 
of civilization, the multiplicity of inven- 
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tions, the wider range of knowledge, and 
other nineteenth century advancements, 
had partially overwhelmed us; and we 
could only hope to plod on in a vain 
attempt to catch up. 

But how many of us are there who 
can answer these questions satisfactorily ? 
How many can say, “ We have tried, inde- 
pendently of prescribed work, to broaden 
permanently our field of vision and to 
give to all our pupils, according to their 
capacities, as much of as many things as 
they should have!”’ And this considera- 
tion leads me directly to my subject 
proper—* The Educational Balance in 
our Elementary Schools.” 

For the purposes of this paper, let us 
take a circular piece of cardboard with 
a radius of six inches, and let it repre- 
sent a child’s existence for six years, the 
last of which has been spent in school. 

The first five inches in all directions 
from the certre will be unmarked, for up 
to that point schools have done nothing 
for him, but the outer inch ought to and 

We 
discipline, 


does show us something. find 


a space taken up with 


another with number work, another 
with phonics and reading, another with 
busy work, and we find two very small 
spaces taken up with singing and draw- 
ing. These studies are very, very neces- 
sary, nothing can be said to their dis- 
advantage ; they appeal to the memory 
mostly, and at a good time, but there 
are several spaces at the top and bottom 
of that circle unmarked. 

Let us imagine now that our card has 
a radius an inch longer: we have com- 
pleted the second year of school life and 
inch of the 


Do we find a greater number 


another circular card is 
marked. 
of divisions on the card? No, we find 
the same markings as in the first year, 
with a space for writing taken up. 


We find here, as in the first year, that 
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the memory is exercised greatly, and 


here also are the spaces at the top and 
bottom unmarked. 
Remember, I do that 


time of the pupil is unused, I simply say 


not say any 
that in the ever-broadening circle of a 
child’s school life, there should be some- 
thing to show on every radiating line of 
that circle, and yet there is not. 

Let us go now to the third grade, and 
our card has an eight-inch radius. One 
of our unmarked spaces finds a happy 
utilization here in the subject of geogra- 
phy, and another portion of unused 
space—though small—is occupied by 
These additions at this stage 
also appeal largely to the 
Number work is the special feature of 
this grade, and pupils will say the differ- 
ent tables with so much precision and 


spelling. 


memory. 


glibness, and with a rapidity so marvel- 
lous, you are almost tempted to believe 
they really understand what they are 
saying; they will repeat them back- 
ward as well as forward; but if you are a 
questioner, do not skip about in your 
questions, the system fails to take into 
account questions of that character, and 
besides, that precision, as exemplified in 
two times two are four, three times two 
are six, or two threes make six, three 
threes make nine, and so on, would be 
in a measure sacrificed. What wonder, 
then, that in this grade we find number- 
work overleaping its limits and taking 
up some of the unmarked space at the 
top and bottom of our eighth circular 
inch; but I remark here, that while this 
increase may mean more instruction, it 
does not indicate more education. Com- 
ing to the fourth grade of school life, we 
find busy work thrown out, and clay 
modelling, if once tried, soon abandoned, 
because, even if the children are very 
enthusiastic over it, work 


too much 


devolves upon the teacher. As much 
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time as possible is given to reading and 


number; all else is made of secondary 


importance. In considering double pro- 
motions or advancement, proficiency in 
both these hides a multitude of short- 
comings in other studies. 

Geography is carried along as it was 
started, the book is the main support; it 
is put into the hands of the pupils at the 
earliest possible moment, and kept there 
until the last; there is 


not enough 


thought upon local surroundings: the 
hill or 


mountain seen in the distance from the 


connection between the high 


school window, and the slope of land 
upon which the school-house ig situated, 
is not brought into proper prominence. 
But the pupils here, as in all else, must 
memorize, and nothing more is asked. 
Dr. William T. 


memory study, as now generally under- 


Harris, speaking upon 


stood in the educational system, says, 
“ Memory is moribund, and in province 
after province it is losing its importance.” 

Professor Patrick, of lowa, says, “ This 
is an age of books and of printed and 
written records. With our indexes and 
our book-keepers and our typewriters 
and our newspapers, we no longer find 
it necessary to depend upon our memo- 
ries for the preservation of the myriad 
events of our private and public life. 
Our reading habits, 


destructive to 


furthermore, are 


and 


the mind becomes the recipient of an 


utterly memory, 
incessant stream of weak impressions ; 
the mind is becoming less like a store- 


at) 


house and more like a clearing-house ! 
Now neither of these men undervalues 
the need of memory, and both argue 
well for its cultivation, but they say, “ Let 
us abolish paragraph recitations, veto 
learning and dry memorizing of useless 
stuff, and reinstate memory study and 
training upon a higher plane.” 

In the fifth grade in the better schools 
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a portion of the unmarked space of the 
tenth circular inch is taken up by lan- 
guage—called here reproduction work— 
and it is high time a beginning was 
made ; here, too, we find the memory is 
the chief factor. It is in this fifth year, 
however, that geography as a time and 
energy consumer leaps into prominence. 
In some schools it is used by the page, 
in others by topics ; when a visitor enters 
the child at once 
plunges. Ifthe visitor has any regard for 
teacher or pupil, he keeps perfectly still ; 
if, however, he does not know his place, 
he may interrupt the child by a simple 
question, which, had 


is called on, and 


the pupil been 
at all drilled in self-reliance or thought, 
Does the child 
No, he is even incapable of 
making the attempt. 

not among his topics. 


he could easily answer. 
reply? 
That question was 
He looks blankly 
at you, then at his teacher; the other 
pupils in the room look at each other 
wonderingly, and fear that they in turn 
must suffer a like trying ordeal. Per- 
chance the visitor now says,“ Never mind, 
go on with your answer.” Does the child 
go on? No, but back he goes to the 
very beginning, takes a fresh start, and 
in the very same words as before makes 
his answer, and finishes this time without 
If the visitor has the book 
open at the proper place he will notice 
that not even an article is left out. 
Evidently there is not much thought 
in the work. 


interruption. 


Arithmetic stands next in 
this grade, and as much time and labor 
is expended on the table of jeweler’s 
measure as on the table of United States 
money. We, therefore, find the studies 
started in the lowest grade are still the 
studies toward which the teaching force 
is directed; we still find the pupils 
expending the bulk of their energies 
upon the same routine, and we find the 
unmarked space upon our tenth circular 
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inch a very large factor of the whole. 
This blank space, which represents the 
untrained and undeveloped faculties of 
the child, has constantly grown from the 
first to the end of the fifth school year. 
In the sixth grade, represented by the 
eleventh circular inch, the work of the 
fifth year is carried on, but more broadly ; 
we are emerging in this year somewhat 
from that blind dependence upon the 
memory, which has been and still is the 
chief aim. The work in English, if the 
school is a good one, leaves out and 
ramifies, it takes up of the 
unmarked space, it encroaches, too, upon 
the time hitherto devoted to reading 
and phonics. 


some 


It takes none of the time 
devoted to arithmetic, not at all; we find 
teachers and pupils alike intent on prob- 
lems in decimal fractions of from five to 
nine places in all of the four processes, 
and in common fractions we find denom- 
inators of three figures, and one half of 
them prime numbers at that. What 
wonder then that no time can be taken 
from arithmetic—why, there is not time 
even for mental work, not time for writ- 
ten work in easy practical problems, with 
speed as the main object. 
occupies relatively the same place as in 
the year before. 
graded, drawing will come in for wider 
recognition. 

What do we gain in this year for what 


Geography 


If the school is well 


we lose in memory work—for all agree 
that from the sixth year on memory 
plays a less prominent part than in the 
preceding years? Do the children gain 
in powers of deduction? They surely 
ought, for all arithmetic is deductive ; but 
I fear they do not, for having abandoned 
a given class of examples for two weeks, 
on a resumption of that work, the class 
as a whole will be in doubt as to how to 
go to work to do these self-same exam- 
ples. They will try—not to reason out 
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the why and wherefore—but to remem- 
ber how they did the example before. 
If they succeed, very well; if they do not, 
we give them the rule or we show them 
how the first one is done; all is then 
easy sailing—once stimulate the memory 
by a single example done, and the class 
will go through the rest of the problems 
-—provided they are exactly similar— 
with 
Does such work as this do much for 
pupils ? 


ease, precision, and accuracy. 
Can nine tenths of the work 
done in this year in that study of arith- 
metic—loudly heralded everywhere as 
the practical and hence sacred study— 
be calledguseful? The public never use 
mixed numbers, they never do and never 
will use decimals, they rarely use tables 
of weights and measures, and now going 
ahead of my subject, for the moment, 
into of the 
eighth, and ninth grades, the common 


the mathematics seventh, 
people never use ratio; they never use 
proportion ; they never use square root ; 
they could not do cube root if they knew 
the rule ; they never need mensuration ; 
they rarely have work in interest to do ; 
and when they do they go to some friend 
in school or in a bank; and so I might 
go on until nothing was left but plain 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of very easily handled numbers, 
and very simple common fractions; and 
still we devote the best hours, the best 
teaching energy, and the longest term of 
years to this so-called practical study— 
which in reality—with the exceptions 
last noted, and which could be obtained 
in two years at the most—is not as prac- 
tical as dozen of studies which could be 
substituted for it. 

You need no citation of authorities to 
convince you of the truth of this state- 


ment, but here is a quotation from that 
Mecca of the New England teacher—the 
Cook County Normal School—that aptly 
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expresses the idea. ‘ Arithmetic—and 
form, also, to a less degree—more strongly 
than any other subject, stands intrenched 
in the dogmas and traditions of the past. 
So long has it been enthroned in every 
school-house and in the heart of every 
teacher, as the great subject to be taught, 
that it now stands aloof and apart in a 
state of almost complete isolation. When 
one looks back over his school-days, no 
other subject looms up in such propor- 
tions as arithmetic. It is the one thing 
which consumed his time and absorbed 
his energy. Goaded on by the promise 
of future reward, we unceasingly and 
unlovingly toiled. But now, when in 
later years we stretch out our hands 
to seize the promised reward, we find it 
turns to ashes.” 

In the seventh school year, covered by 
the twelfth circular inch, we find geogra- 
phy still holding its space and with a 
Arith- 
metic covers plain measurements, com- 


more comprehensive text-book. 


pound numbers, and percentage, while 
there is a constant effort to prevent the 
pupils losing all knowledge of decimals ; 
the other studies are continuations of 
the work of previous years and along 
the same lines; but we find little that is 
little 


unmarked spaces are still very constantly 


new and that is inspiring, our 
with us. 

Going on into the eighth and ninth 
and last school years, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth inches on our card, we find 
history introduced, and the eagerness, 
the avidity with which pupils seize upon 
this new field, shows with what a thirst 
they have been consumed. Many a 
teacher new to these grades has allowed 
the enthusiasm of his classes to displace 
his better judgment, and the field of his- 
tory has been run through at a break- 
neck pace. We gain here by the intro- 
duction of this one study many things 
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apart from mere knowledge: we get to 
know our children, we see the individual 
intellects rise into view, the pupils bring 
themselves into closer touch with teach- 
ers, because, without urging, they wish to 
know. 

But what becomes of geography at 
Our boys and girls have had 
geography forced upon them in more or 


this time ? 


less drastic doses four days a week for 
six or seven years. What wonder then 
that teachers find it difficult to hold the 
attention of pupils on this oft-covered 
ground! What wonder that pupils are 
restive here and refuse to be interested! 

Woe to the teacher who does not in 
these later years make a judicious union 
of this subject with the newly introduced 
study of history, for history will become 
its mainstay and prop. 

Arithmetic, however, is still held to 
the mouths of the pupils, and they are 
forced to drink, even to the last day of 
the last year. 

The pupils, too, impressed with the 
vim, eloquence, earnestness, and anxiety 
of the teacher, persevere in the set tasks, 
plod on up the mathematical incline, and 
while there is a lack of enthusiasm, there 
is a perseverance developed which almost 
makes one say that the study is best 
adapted for the development of dogged 
determination. To be sure, throughout 
every course in the elementary schools 
there is a certain amount of physiology 
prescribed by law to be taught, but I 
fear it is very desultory and unproduc- 
tive. 

In this cursory review I have touched 
only the main points. I recognize that 
here and there in the course certain ele- 
ments in education and instruction which 
I have not touched upon have received 
a good share of attention, but not con- 
I fur- 
ther admit and hope that certain centers 


sistently throughout the course. 
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have maintained a _ steady pressure 
throughout the course on some studies 
which I shall advocate. But the ques- 
tion I now ask is: Is not the teaching 
force in our elementary schools in this 
state devoting the bulk of its time, its 
energy, its best thought, its most persis- 
tent efforts, to the development of the 
pupils along a certain group of associa- 
ted and closely correlated 
lines ? 


radiating 
Is it not building a wheel and 
putting in but eight spokes, very strong 
ones to be sure, but irregularly arranged, 
when symmetry and strength and beauty 
demand twelve, evenly distributed ? 

If you answer these questions in the 
affirmative, then surely the educational 
balance in our elementary schools is n’t 
a balance at all, all the weight is put 
upon too few studies. The question is, 
how shall we restore the equilibrium ? 
and here allow me to quote an extract 
from an educational article read some 
time ago : 

“To nearly every teacher in a public 
school the question must at some time or 
other have presented itself, whether the 
work in which he is engaged is in the 
long run really calculated to benefit the 
rising generation—whether in fact the 
young people of 1900, who will have 
passed through the curriculum of modern 
elementary schools, will be as efficient 
representatives of their class as were 
those of the earlier part of the present 
century.” 

Efficient representatives of their class ! 

Is the efficiency of our pupils keeping 
pace with the marvellous social, indus- 
trial, and mechanical progress of the 
times? 

Beginning, then, with the first grade, I 
advocate a cultivation of the observa- 
tional powers of the pupils. I would do 
this, because their observational sense is 
rapidly unleaving and they are especially 
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susceptible to sense impressions. I 
would use natural history or geology, 
localizing the study to the nearby sur- 
roundings of the school. I would abolish 
the text-book in the school-room, in these 
new departures : let the teacher study it 
at home. 

One writer cites the text-book as “ the 
prop of indolence,” another says, “ Devo- 
tion to text-books is and has been the 
curse of all educational systems,” while 
still another says, “when the text-book 
comes in at the door, nature flies out of 
the window.” 

Let the pupils talk, handle, touch, see, 
teach them to observe successive stages 
of development, encourage them to ask 
questions. Of course the child’s vocab- 
ulary in this grade is limited, and his 
ability to inquire restricted accordingly, 
but do the best you can, and you will 
observe an amazing increase in the num- 
ber of new words owned by the grade, 
for by localizing the study and allowing 
a handling and an inquiry, a picking to 
pieces so to speak, each new word given 
them acquires a living force and is there- 
fore the more readily understood and 
retained, 

You are not expected in the lowest 
grade to covera great deal of ground, 
you should not expect to be able to pro- 
ceed regularly from the particular to the 
general, your little ones will be purblind 
in the beginning, will comprehend only 
the salient points ; you must guide them 
by skilful questioning to see still others ; 
nature herself will instruct if the teacher 
will gently direct. In order that your field 
in the lower grades may not be too broad, 
I would suggest that you confine your- 
selves to studying observationally plants, 
minerals, and rocks, local surroundings 


which make the beginnings for geogra- 
phy, and in the second, third, and fourth 
grades a limited number of the simplest 
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and most easily grasped experiments in 
physics. If you care to use but one of 
these studies, perhaps botany would be 
preferable to either of the others, but the 
question depends on the teacher’s taste. 
Observation being the foundation of all 
science work, the pupil must be led to 
observe with an ever growing accuracy, 
and a teacher can measure her success 
in this respect, help fix the newly 
acquired knowledge of the child, and 
make an important contribution to lan- 
guage study by having the pupils give 
alternating oral and written accounts of 
what they have seen. In all 


tional work remember you are cultiva- 


observa- 


ting not only the sense of sight, but the 
sense of hearing, the sense of smell, the 
sense of taste, and the sense of touch, 
you are adding to the vocabulary, you 
are helping the language, and you are, 
lastly, not only opening wide fields of 
useful information, but you are giving 
them the ability to gain knowledge, and 
the power and disposition in later life to 
be still a learner. 

Now I seem to hear the voice of many 
a teacher saying, “ I cannot do this work, 
I do not know enough about botany or 
geology to conduct recitations in either 
of them, especially in lower grades. If 
a text-book were allowed me in class I 
might be able, but to lead offhand a reci- 
tation on such an unfamiliar subject is 
impossible.” 

A somewhat thorough previous ac- 
quaintance with these sciences is of 
course desirable, yet it is not at all 
impossible that an earnest and progress- 
ive teacher, thoroughly alive to this kind 
of training and disposed to do the work, 
may fit himself by personal and private 
observation and study to teach the high- 
est studies demanded by elementary 
schools. ‘The publishing houses issue 
series of books for just such science 
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work, and at a nominal cost they can be 
obtained. Again, I have asked young 
teachers, those who have been members 
of the profession but two or three or four 
years, why they did not enter upon this 
science work with more force, and inva- 
riably they answer that they have no 
system to go by, they have no one to 
advise them, they have no one to map 
out a course for them. No one of these 
reasons is valid. 

System! Have schools not suffered 
enough from a cut and dried system ? 
System in Natural Science! I am not 
decrying the system mapped out by the 
teacher for his own class in natural 
science, but would condemn any arbi- 
trary and minute routine—at the present 
development of these studies—pre- 
scribed by any one in authority, designed 
to be followed to the letter by all teach- 
ers of each grade in a city, or by all 
teachers in a given county or district. 
No! each of you design your own plan, 
read all the books you can obtain, talk 
it over as much as you please with each 
other and with those in authority, watch 
others do the work when possible ; then, 
I repeat, make your own plan, design 
your own system—one that will fit you 
and your pupils and your and their envi- 
ronment, then persevere, persevere with 
one half the energy you persevere in 
number work, and you will succeed. So 
For 
the five or four (as the case may be) 


much for the four lower grades. 


upper grades, continue this work, if it has 
been begun lower down ; if not, make a 
beginning. Also make a plan for work 
in some of the mechanical sciences, nota- 
bly physics first and chemistry later; 
again 1 say no text-books in the class- 
room, and no absolute system mapped 
Publish- 
ers have recognized the needs of these 


out by others than yourselves. 


departments, and handbooks like Cool- 
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ey’s and Faraday’s are very helpful and 
easily obtained. The work must be 
completely experimental, and the experi- 
ment must not fail to work as advertised. 
If you try the experiments just before 
school your chance of failure in class is 
smallindeed. Everything of educational 
advantage that has been said in favor 
of the natural sciences can be said con- 


cerning these experimentally applied 
mechanical sciences, and two things 


more, analysis and deduction, may be 
developed to good advantage. I call to 
mind eight easy experiments with a tal- 
low candle and a common lamp chimney, 
each showing a principle easily under- 
stood and applicable to the common 
experiences of life. 

I remember five experiments with 
splinters of wood, three with kerosene, 
five with paper, five with a common 
flame, and so on. 

I have tried these and many more on 
a fifth grade, average age ten years, with 
ample success, and as one example of 
what a lesson will lead to I have put on 
the blackboard during a single exercise 
no less than twenty words hitherto unfa- 
miliar to most—not suggested by me 
but groped after by them to describe 
some stage or some fact in the course of 
the experiment—such words as kerosene, 
gaseous, lamplighter, 
spirit, charcoal, ignite. 

I simply mention these to show the 
simplicity of the work, and what utter 
absurdity it is to fear to start,even when 
the work is not prescribed and there is 
no one in authority to direct. 


alcohol, liquid, 


I lay so much stress and devote so 
much space to this elementary science 
work because it is considered especially 
adapted to the purposes for which it was 
introduced, and because teachers outside 
the centers and many in the centers fail 
to take hold of the work with promptness 
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and vigor. Furthermore, since, as one wri- 
ter puts it, “it is the business of the 
school to cultivate, not some particular 
faculties of the pupil, but so far as possi- 
bie every one of his faculties, to liberate all 
the powers of mind and heart latent with- 
in him,” and since science properly con- 
ducted cultivates all the senses which in 
the present scheme of education are left 
untrained, let that be a further reason, 
if anyis needed. If language is not now 
begun as early as the third grade, it 
should be gradually moved down so that 
it can be taught there regularly and sys- 
tematically. The development of a lit- 
erary taste, cry it down who will, is 
essential to a popular liberal education, 
and no less important is the cultivation 
of an artistic taste as developed in music 
and drawing. Since the best profes- 
sional singers are not the best masters, 
so it is not at all necessary that the good 
public school teacher must be able to 
sing, in order to properly train a class in 
music. Our own observation shows that 
the very opposite holds good, and the 
teacher who cannot sing a single true 
note often has the most proficient class. 

Could we not also introduce United 
States history a year earlier, making it 
possible to finish this work in the eighth 
grade instead of the ninth, leaving us 
the last year in school for a brief but 
thorough study into so much of English 
history as will show the origin of the 
race, its characteristics, and the relation 
between the English speaking people the 
world over and the early dwellers in 
Britain. 

In my own city by concluding arith- 
metic in the eighth grade we are able to 
take algebra in the ninth, and I have 
found only this danger in it,—the pupils 
unless closely looked after will devote 
too much of their time and energy to it, 


to the exclusion often of proper atten- 
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tion to other subjects. The study does 
not need that expenditure of vitality on 
the part of the teacher required by arith- 
metic. The pupils are interested and 
the results seem to have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that a wise advance has 
been made. We have also concluded 
geography as an independent study in 
the eighth grade, and we have put in its 
place in the ninth grade physical geog- 
raphy, and we use in connection with it 
as many experiments as possible, thus 
carrying on the experimental science 
work begun in the fifth grade. 

The pupils take very kindly to it, and 
although at times there is difficulty in 
comprehending the fulness of certain 
topics, we surmount it as far as possible 
We think 
develop in the pupils more in this study 


by simple illustrations. we 


than we have ever been able to do in 
the work which formerly had its place. 
We have gained some time for geometry 
by doing away entirely with double entry 
book-keepir and also single 


1g, entry 


book-keeping by name, devoting our 
attention in this branch to methods of 
keeping simple personal accounts. 

We do not tell the grade we are giv- 
ing them geometry; the teaching is 
objective, and made to fit in as closely 


as possible with the work in constructive 


ECHOES FROM 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 


The educational movement in which we 
are now especially concerned, is set toward 
economy in the use of time. Many of the 
old methods of teaching were dilatory and 
wasteful to the last degree. They were repe- 
titious. They were to some extent indis- 
criminating in subject-matter. They did not 


receive perfect adaptation of material to the 


rHE 
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drawing. This is begun now in the 
seventh grade. 

I will only say in conclusion that the 
benefits resulting from this work will 
depend the individual 
Do not set about it unwillingly, 


entirely upon 
teacher. 
or wait for someone to force you to it, or 
complain because someone does not plan 
the detail of the work; do not distrust 
your own abilities—no one of us, thor- 
oughly in earnest, knows his or her capa- 
bilities in untried directions. So hope 
on and work on. Having once entered 
on the prosecution, carry it forward with 
vigor; the temptation will be in the 
experimental work, for all concerned to 
regard it as a time for inschool recrea- 
tion—a time for amusement. Correct 
at the outset any tendency in that direc- 
tion. 

Finally, bear in mind that an “ elemen- 
tary education must be a liberal educa- 
tion, that no opportunity can be lost to 
give to the multitude which passes from 
the portals of the elementary schools 
the very best they may be able to re- 
ceive.” 

Nature will not allow us to unduly 


the 


physical development of our pupils, but 


force mental any more than the 
nature is ever ready to help balance that 


development when reasonably aided. 


BETHLEHEM. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 

mind of the pupil ; and they failed to develop 
that kind of progress which lies in a true 
that no 
effort of more significance has been made in 


continuity of studies. I believe 
the interest of sound education than that 
embodied in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, the great nature of which is economy. 


* * * * * * * 
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A degree cannot 


guarantee one’s per- 
sonality, but the process through which 
one reaches the teacher's degree ought 


to ensure stability of mind, maturity of 


judgment, breadth of view, certainty of 


mental action — qualities which go very 
far toward the make-up of a_ successful 
teacher. I believe that there is no pro- 


fession which can so ill 
preparation as the teaching 


tainly when 


afford haste in 
profession, cer- 
it essays the higher educa- 
tion. 


In education, in distinction from instruc- 
tion, the element of time is of supreme value. 
The child has not begun to be educated until 
he has been awakened. A certain discipline 
of a negative kind may precede, but positive 
work begins with the real awakening of the 
mind. And when the whole disciplinary 
period has been passed, a sufficient time 
must be given to liberalizing the mind before 
the individual can afford to take the intellect- 
ual risks of specialization. 

Second. 


Education, far as it is 


expressed by the terms instruction, informa- 


so 


tion, learning, must be proportionate to the 
age. A disciplined and liberalized mind is a 
constant quantity, but the contents of such a 
mind will vary from age toage. Intelligence 
and ignorance are relative terms. The man 
of to-day who ignores the new subject-matter 
of education is to that degree an ignorant 
man. demands all 
the time which can be saved by the most 
rigid economy in method. 

Third. The time 


The **new education ” 


of the student is best 
economized by increasing the teaching power 
of the teacher. No system can accomplish 
the desired result without a constant advance 
in the skill and equipment of the teaching 
force. The teacher must know how to man- 
age the system, how to keep the true propor- 
tion and perspective in his work. 

Fourth. In estimating the time requisite 
for an education, regard must be had to the 
responsibility of an educated man to the 
Republic. A distinguished literary man said 
recently, that, on the whole, the universities 
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were a greater safeguard to the liberties of 
the country than the common school system. 
The remark had this element of truth in it, 
that the common school system is chiefly pro- 
tective in its results. It prevents the masses 
from being imposed upon. Ignorance always 
carries the burdens of society. But it does 
not reach to leadership. Leadership belongs 
to those who know how to form an opinion, 
and who have the data for their task in dis- 
tinction from those who simply reflect public 
sentiment. The power to interpret public 
sentiment, rather than merely to express it, 
is a part of the capacity of an educated man. 

The working period of life is being so far 
extended that we can afford to take time for 
the period of education. Society capitalizes 
the whole life time of a man if he has suffi- 
cient 


resources to last.—/resident HW. F. 


Tucker of Dartmouth College. 


In these days of falling markets, surplus 
products, industrial commotion, and social 
unrest, it is refreshing to consider the value 
of an old fashioned coin stamped Character. 
It is not coined by an act of Congress ; spec- 
ulators cannot corner it; and strikes do not 
raise the price. Its value does not depreciate ; 
the supply does not exceed the demand; it 
always commands a premium, and passes 
current in the world’s markets and the celes- 
tial exchange. 

That is the best education which produces, 
not physical brutes, intellectual prodigies, or 
religious pietists, but well-balanced, symmetri- 
cai men and women.—//. S. Cowell, prin- 
cipal of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. 


The better and larger ground of confidence 
in the. college is positive and concerns the 
ends and aims of student endeavor. These 
are at least four. The first is method. 

The difference between efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency is largely a matter of method. The 
man who knows himself and his task directs 
every movement straight tothe mark. This 
means saving of time, saving of energy, sav- 
ing of material. 


The possibility of good in 
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this is simply incalculable. 
power. 


The second is 
Method is nothing except as an 
instrument of power. There is something in 
man that lives and moves. That, whatever 
the name given to it, is power. Its attainment 


is a distinct educational aim. It involves 


development. Man is to be turned from a pos- 
sibility intoa fact. Itinvolves capacity. Man 
is to grow from scant to full. It 


inspiration. 


involves 
Man as spirit is to be open 
to spirit without lifting him to larger life. It 
involves persistence. It involves intensity. 
The third is culture. 

Culture, or the development of the spiritual 
life, that waits 
inevitably upon the different trades and pro- 


fessions. 


saves from the narrowness 


In it man rises from the individual 
to the universal, and for the first time gets 
possession of himself. In the discovery of 
himself he finds that important as practical 
interests are for daily life, their chief value 
lies in their use as instruments and incidents 


in the development of the soul. The fourth 


The 
colleges at their best seek not scholarship but 
scholarly men. 


is character. This is the main thing. 
There are two sides to the 
The 


man side is infinitely the more important. 


student, a man side and a book side. 


In the developed side man is the realization 
of the thought of God as a temple for his 
own indwelling.—President B. L. Whitman 
of Colby University. 


I firmly believe that the public schools, as 
a whole, exert an influence of positive moral 
good upon the individual, the home, the state, 
and the nation. The aim of the teacher is to 
educate the pupil, not merely to increase his 
learning, but to fit him to fill his own little 
place in the world in the best possible man- 
ner for his own good and that of his neigh- 
the formation 


bor; in short, 


of character. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose each 
teacher has his own method. 
Character is greater than intellect. When 
the eye no longer detects the truths of science, 
and the hand loses its geometric cunning, 
when memory fails and the words of great 


writers can no longer be recalled, when for- 
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eign languages are sleeping in the dim cham- 
bers of the past and historic deeds lie buried 
beneath the waters of oblivion, ¢he character 
still lives.—Miss Carrie E. Small, principal 
of Woodward Institute, Quincy, Mass. 


Society having gradually differentiated 
itself, demands a multiplicity of studies to 
meet this differentiation, which the leaders of 
thought everywhere are trying to meet by 
eliminating non-essential studies and coér- 
To 
prepare the pupil for complete living, then, 
makes it of the first importance that the 
school should aid him sympathetically to 
interpret the meaning of his social relations 


and with vigorous, manly courage to act 


dinating the various branches taught. 


towards others according to his enlightened 
mind and heart. : 

It is not extravagant to say the schools are 
doing more for this all round training of the 
social man and woman than any other modern 
institution, and is therefore more closely in 
touch with modern life. More and more as 
the years go by are discipline and instruction 
in the grammar school made to minister to 


character building.—lV. F. Gordy, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


Scientific and technical colleges appeal to 
those who are in earnest, who are ready to 
work hard. They make it their chief busi- 
ness to search for or enforce the truth— 
especially the truth as found in nature. In 
doing a chemical analysis, in making a phys- 
ical measurement, truth, arid not sophistry, 
alone avails. They also insist on industry ; 
on fidelity; on perseverance; on honesty. 
They do not enforce moral precepts but 
moral practices. They inculcate, both by 
their subject-matter and their methods, hab- 
itual morality. 

The American college, of whatever kind 
and however imperfect, whether it be univer- 
sity, college, technical, or scientific school, 
or law, medicine, or theological, stands on the 
whole for the truth and makes powerfully for 
righteousness in the community. It is an 
ideal moral force because it not only offers 
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precepts, but commends plain living and 
sound and high thinking, and enforces the 
practice of truth and morality.—Dr. Mm. 
T. Sedgwick of Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


The objects of nature study are threefold. 
First. To cultivate the tastes and higher 
nature of the child and lead him through 
nature to that which is above nature. Second. 
To develop his powers of seeing, telling, 
and thinking; observation, expression, and 
reasoning. Third. To give him a knowledge 
of his environment, of nature, as well as of 


man. In nature study the child must be the 


center. What he learns about nature is very 
secondary. What he gets from nature is all 
important. Plants have been found to be the 


best for beginning the study of nature, while 
older pupils may study animals—birds in 
spring, insects in the fall. The pupil, in 
order to attain the best result, must study 
nature out of doors, and under natural con- 
ditions, the result of the study being to bring 
both teacher and pupil not only nearer to 
nature, but to each other. 

Nature study misses the highest purpose, 
the great purpose of all, education, unless it 
leads the child from nature to man; if beyond 
man to the Author of nature ; unless from the 
seen the child reaches the unseen, from care 
and protection looks up to a Protector; 
through Function and purpose and plan, sees 
a Planner.—Dr. C. B. Scott, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


There are six essential constituents of all 
worthy education, which make part of the 
educational process from first to last in every 
We should all 
learn to see straight and clear, to compare 


year and at every stage. 


and infer, to make an accurate record, to 
remember to express our thought with pre- 
cision, and to assimilate high ideals. These 
six constituents are simultaneously and con- 
tinuously developed from earliest childhood 
to maturity. None of them apply in school 
but not in college, or in college but not 


in school. The aims and the fundamental 
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methods at all stages of education should 
therefore be essentially the same; because 
the essential constituents of education are 
the same at all stages. From first to last it 
is the teacher’s most important function to 
make the pupil think accurately, and express 
his thought with precision and force, and 
in this respect the function of the primary 
school-teacher is not different in 
from that of the teacher of law, medicine, 


essence 


theology, or engineering. 

The main object of education now-a-days 
is to give the pupil the power of doing him- 
self an endless variety of things which uned- 
ucated he could not do. To give personal 
power in action under responsibility is the 
prime object of all education. This prin- 
ciple obviously applies just as well in the 
primary school as in the professional school. 
Education should be power-giving all the 
time, from the beginning to the end of its 
course. 

The judicious teacher, like the judicious 
parent, will not rely in childhood, if he can 
help it, on a set of motives which he knows 
must of necessity cease to operate long before 
the period of education is ended,—as for 
instance on a highly stimulated emulation 
and the fear of penalty. A method of dis- 
cipline which must be inevitably abandoned 
as the child grows up was not the most 
expedient method at the earlier age, for the 
reason that in education the development 
and training of motives should be consecu- 
tive and progressive, not broken and dis- 
jointed. There comes an age when methods 
which rely on the fear of pain, or on artifi- 
cial penalties or deprivations, are no longer 
applicable. By preference, permanent mo- 
tives should be relied on from beginning to 
end of education. Among the permanent 
motives which act all through life are pru- 
dence, caution, emulation, love of approba- 
tion, particularly the approbation of persons 
respected or beloved, shame, pride, self- 
respect, pleasure in discovery, activity or 
achievement, delight in beauty, strength, 
grace, and grandeur, and the love of power 


and of possessions as giving power. 


Any 
of these motives may be over-developed ; 
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but in moderation they are all good, and 
they are available from infancy to old age. 
From the primary school through the univer- 
sity the same motives should always be in 


play for the determination of the will and 
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who deserve the name now recognize that 
self-control independent of temporary arti- 
ficial restraints, exclusions, or pressures, 
and also of the physical presence of a dom- 


inating person.—President C. W. Eliot of 
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DR. THOMAS B. SANBORN. 


Thomas B. Sanborn, M. D., was born in Newport, July 19, 1852, and died in 
that town June 30. He was the son of Dr. Thomas Sanborn, an eminent physician 
and surgeon, and was educated at Colby academy and Bellevue medical college, 
New York. He enjoyed an extensive practice in Newport and surrounding towns; 
had represented his town in the legislature; was a member and secretary of the 
United States board of pension examining surgeons; was a director of the 
Citizens’ national bank, and prominent in Masonic circles. 


REV. WILLIAM H. WALDRON 


Rev. William H. Waldron was born in Farmington, July 16, 1817, and died in 
that town July 6. Asa highly respected clergyman of the Free Baptist denomina- 
tion he had filled pastorates in Rhode Island and New York and in Farmington 
and Milton. He had been retired from the active ministry for several years. 
Rev. Mr. Waldron was a descendant of Col. John Waldron of the revolution. 


MRS. JANE ANTHONY EAMES. 


Mrs. Jane Anthony Eames was born in Wellington, Mass., January 
and died in Concord July 8. 


1816, 
She married Rev. J. H. Eames, and moved to 
Concord in 1858 when her husband became rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal church. 
She was a writer of much versatility, her published works including books for 
children and letters of travel in Europe and of sojourn in Bermuda, while her 
newspaper articles are numbered by hundreds. 


21, 


Mrs. Eames was a generous and 
unostentatious giver for church and charitable purposes, her larger contributions 
being for the rebuilding of Trinity church in Bermuda, to the fund for the support 
of the Episcopate in New Hampshire, for a free bed in the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital, and for the rebuilding of the cathedral in St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 


JOSIAH B. SANBORN. 


Col. Josiah Butler Sanborn was born in Deerfield, January 22, 1827, the youngest 
son of Benning Wentworth Sanborn and Polly Jenness Sanborn, and died in 
Concord July 6. After receiving an academic education at Pembroke and Gilman- 


ton, he taught school for a time, later becoming a clerk in the Concord book store 
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of his brother, Benning, of which he became proprietor in 1874, continuing until 
his death. In connection with his store he published numerous law works, in- 
cluding the New Hampshire Reports, and his acquaintance in the legal fraternity 
was extensive. He received the title of colonel from service on the staff of 
Governor Berry, and was untiring in his efforts in behalf of the New Hampshire 
troops at the front. Colonel Sanborn was for many years a director in the Concord 
Gas-Light Company and the First National bank. 
LEONARD RICHARDSON CUTTER. 

Leonard Richardson Cutter was born in Jaffrey, July 1, 1825, and died in Boston, 
July 13. At the age of 20 he went to Boston and engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness, later devoting himself to real estate. Mr. Cutter was an assessor of Boston, 
1859-61 ; alderman, 1871-4, being chairman of the board one year and acting 
mayor for one month, the mayor having resigned ; member of the Boston water 
board six years; water commissioner eight years, and four years board chairman. 
He married Mercy, daughter of Phineas Taylor, of Brighton, and is survived by 
two daughters. 


HON. JOHN C, MOULTON. 
* 


John C. Moulton was born in Centre Harbor, December 24, 1810, and died 
in Laconia, July 23. He was educated in the district schools of his native town 
and at Holmes academy, Plymouth. While a young man he entered upon an 
active business career, covering more than a half century, and attended by dis- 
tinguished success. He had resided in Laconia since 1841, in which year he 
opened a hotel. From 1861 to 1889 he was one of the principal owners in the 
Ranlet (afterwards Laconia) Car Company. In 1888 he purchased the Gilford 
hosiery mill, and was for many years proprietor of the Laconia grist mill. Mr. 
Moulton was identified, as stockholder and president, with the Laconia National 
Bank, Laconia & Lakeport Water-works Company, Winnipesaukee Lake Com- 
pany, Laconia Gas-Light Company, and the Nashua, Acton & Boston railroad. 
He was postmaster of Laconia sixteen years; member of the state senate in 1871 
and 1872; member of Governor Weston’s council in 1874; delegate to the Demo- 
cratic national convention in 1876, and candidate for Presidential elector on the 
Tilden ticket. In religious belief Mr. Moulton was a Unitarian, and had been 
president of the local society since 1868. He married July 15, 1833, Nellie B. 
Senter, of Centre Harbor, who died July 14, 1853; he married for his second 
wife, August 18, 1869, Mrs. Sarah A. McDougall, of Laconia, whom he survived 


only a few months. Mr. Moulton is survived by a son, Horatio Frank, and a 
daughter, Ida Lettice, wife of Joshua B. Holden of Boston. 
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LACONIA UPHOLSTERING CO., Laconia, N. H. 
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Manufacturers of the Rickert Soft-Centre Bed Lounges and Couches. The only bed lounge or couch made without a hard ridge in 

centre. A thick, soft bed, that is a comfort to sle« pon, and a pe vunge when closed. the bed being higher from the floor, when 
open, and is the <ame height of common lounges, when closed, avoiding the clumsy effeet of all other makes. For sale by all first-class 
retailers of furniture. For special information, address 


LACONIA UPHOLSTERING CO., Laconia, N. H. 








Concord & Montreal R. R. 





The Direct Route to the 


White Mountains and 
Lake Winnepesaukee. 





Solid, first-class trains from Boston to Laconia, Weirs, Lake 
Shore Park, and Alton Bay, connecting at Weirs with steamers for 
Centre Harbor, Wolfeborough, Long Island, and Bear Island, the 
most noted Lake Resorts of New Hampshire. 


The Lake Shore Branch 


Laconia to Alton Bay, skirting the south shore of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, runs through a lake region unsurpassed by any in the 
known world. 

Parties desiring a location for a Summer Home will find at 
Lake Shore Park, on this branch, all the conditions requisite, pure 
air and water, and a magnificent view of lake and mountains. 
Building lots at reasonable prices for sale by the Concord & 
Montreal Railroad. 





General Offices, Concord, N. H. 
Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


D. C. PRESCOTT, F. E. BROWN, 
Gen. Supt. and T. M. Gen. Pass’r Agent. 














CHARLES H. Hoyr. 

















